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MEMOIR OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY, U. S. N.* 


Tue gallant achievements of the Navy, in every war in which the country has 
been engaged, have rendered that arm of our national defense an object of pride 
to every American citizen. Called into existence at a time when England was 
the undisputed mistress of the seas, the navy had every difficulty to contend with in 
its infancy, but it surmounted every obstacle, and turned it into an instrument of 
its own glory, like some gallant ship at sea, triumphantly riding over the waves 
that oppose her progress. There is no name connected with its early struggles 
and first victories, more illustrious than that of the subject of this memoir. His 
exploits were daring and gallant, indeed they strangely partook of the romantic. 
By his useful and glorious career, as an officer, he gained for himself the proud 
title of ** Father of the American Navy.” 

John Barry was a native of Wexford County, Ireland. He was born in the 
year 1745, in “ the sea-side parish of Tacumshane, fronting on the Atlantic.” 
His father was an agriculturist, being, what was called in Ireland, ‘a snug 
farmer.”? The purest principles of religion, and an ardent attachment to the 
ancient faith of his forefathers, were deeply impressed upon the character and the 
heart of the youthful Barry, and have shone forth, most honorably, throughout 
his whole life. His father’s residence was so near the beach, that ** he had but to 
step out of his own door, to stand beside the sea.”” The broad and majestic 
Atlantic being the object of his daily view, soon became the subject of his con- 
stant contemplation: thus the mind of the parish boy was expanded, and inspired 
with an ardent admiration of the ocean, not unmingled with curiosity, to explore 
its trackless expanse, and brave its perils. No doubt, too, the thrilling story of 
many a hardy and service-worn sailor, returning to Tacumshane from distant 
voyages, was dwelt upon with eager admiration by the future hero, whose ardent 
imagination received, in this humble school, the first sparks of that generous 
fire, that gave so bright a lustre to his subsequent career. Discovering his fond- 
ness for the sea, at an early age, his father placed him on board of a merchant- 
man, and at the age of fourteen or fifteen he traversed the Atlantic, and began to 
sail regularly between Philadelphia and the British ports. At that early age he 
selected America as the land of his adoption. He employed the intervals between 
his voyages, in the zealous cultivation of his mind, and by his own exertions, 
acquired a good practical education. He gained the confidence of all who knew 
him, and very soon became engaged in the service of several of the most respecta- 
ble merchants of Philadelphia. By self-culture and fidelity to duty, he rose 
steadily and rapidly in his profession, to which he was zealously devoted. At the 
age of twenty-five years he was the captain of “the Black Prince,” one of the 
best packets running between London and »+Philadelphia, and afterwards a vessel 
of war. The owner of “the Black Prince” was Mr. Rose Meredith of Phila- 
delphia, in whose house Washington was generally a guest, during his visits to 
that city. It was here that Washington first met the young sailor, ‘‘ and marked 
the future commodore.” Commodore E Tetained the confidence and esteem 
of the father of his country thro At the breaking out of the revolu- 
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tionary war, Captain Barry was a prosperous man, actively engaged in his favorite 
profession, and rapidly acquiring a fortune. Early in 1775 he espoused the cause 
of the oppressed colonies with great enthusiasm, and embarked his all in the 
struggles of his adopted country. There was then no American navy in exist- 
ence, to tempt the gallantry and experience that were then enlisted in the mer- 
chant service: the Congress possessed no ships to offer, in exchange for the fine 
and noble merchantmen, engaged in colonial commerce. But Captain Barry was 
one of those bold and enterprising spirits, suited to the exigences of the times, 
and well fitted for bringing into existence, and inaugurating with glory on the 
high seas, an infant navy. Abandoning the lucrative pursuits, in which he had 
been so fortunate, in order to hazard all in a doubtful contest, he gave up, to use 
his own language, *‘ the finest ship and the first employ in America, and entered 
into the service of his country.” 

Towards the close of the year 1775, Congress purchased several merchant ves- 
sels, with a view of having them hastily fitted up as ships of war, and committed 


‘to Captain Barry the superintendence of the equipment of this, the first fleet that 


sailed from Philadelphia. At the same time he superintended, by the authority 
of the Philadelphia Committee of safety, the building of a state ship for the pub- 
lic service. In this new fleet Captain Barry received the command of the brig 
“Lexington,” of sixteen guns, then lying in the Delaware, and Paul Jones 
entered as first lieutenant in ‘the Alfred.”” When the flag of the Union was 
first adopted by Congress, the Lexington, Captain Barry, and the Alfred, were 
the first ships that hoisted afloat that new ensign of freedom. Caeptain Barry 
received orders to proceed to sea, and clear our coasts of the enemy’s small cruisers, 
with which they were greatly infested. This commission was without emolu- 
ment, but none the less readily accepted by Captain Barry; notwithstanding there 
were a British forty-two gun ship and two frigates constantly and vigilantly 
cruising along the capes of the Delaware. In the midst of a far superior hostile 
force, Captain Barry successfully accomplished his mission. Besides capturing 
several of the enemy’s smaller cruisers, and forcing the rest of them to keep in 
port, the Lexington, on the seventeenth of April, fell in with “ the Edward,” an 
armed tender of “the Liverpool.”” A close and spirited contest, which lasted 
nearly an hour, resulted in the capture of the enemy by the Lexington, which 
had four of her crew killed and wounded, while the enemy was nearly cut to 
pieces, and sustained a much heavier loss in men. This affair is worthy of note, 
as the first capture of any vessel of war by a regular American cruiser in battle. 
The first naval victory and capture were hailed with great joy by the country, as 
an off-set to the unfortunate contest of Commodore Hopkins’ squadron with “ the 
Glasgow.” 

From the Lexington Capt. Barry was transferred to the command of the frigate 
Effingham, of twenty-eight guns, then building at Philadelphia. In the naval 
establishment created by the resolution of Congress of tenth October, 1776, em- 
bracing twenty-six vessels of various grades, Captain Barry was placed on the list of 
captains, and he still retained the command of the Effingham. The rigors of the 
winter having suspended navigation, the Effingham was one of the vessels that 
were taken up the Delaware off Whitehill, in order to escape the British forces, 
who were in possession of the City of Philadelphia and the forts of the river. 
Ice-bound, the Effingham could not be brought into action. But the restless and 
ambitious spirit of Captain Barry would not permit him to be idle. Having won 
laurels on the ocean, he now turned his attention to the defence of his country by 
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land. General Cadwalader having raised several companies of Pennsylvania vol- 
unteers to reinforce General Washington’s army, then much reduced in numbers, 
and pressed by the Hessians, Captain Barry obtained command of a company and 
some heavy cannon, and rendered gallant and important services to the cause in 
that gloomy, but finally victorious campaign. He acted as aid-de-camp to Gene- 
ral Cadwalader, and, at the important operations at Trenton, received praise for 
his courage and activity, winning the respect and admiration of every one. After 
the British army, under Lord Howe, had obtained possession of Philadelphia, 
Captain Barry continued in command of the Effingham, which was still ice- 
bound in the Delaware, a few miles from the city, and in a position which the 
British General saw could be rendered of great service to the royal cause, if the 
vessel and her commander could be gained over to the royalist cause. This he 
had some hopes of accomplishing, since the Captain was then in a position to risk 
nothing personally by abandoning the patriot for the royalist cause. Accordingly 
an offer of fifteen thousand guineas was made to Captain Barry by Lord Howe, 
if he would deliver up the vessel to the royalists, and to this was added the offer 
of the command of a British ship of the line. The bribe was indignantly rejected, 
and this noble answer returned, that ‘‘ he had devoted himself to the cause of his 
country, and not the value or command of the whole British fleet could seduce 
him from it.” Early in 1777 the British succeeded in burning the ships belong- 
ing to congress in the Delaware, by means of detachments of soldiers; thus the 
Effingham perished with the rest. 

During the winter that the Effingham was up the Delaware, the enterprising 
and active spirit of Captain Barry remained impatient of the inactivity of his posi- 
tion. He could not permit himself to continue idle any longer. He conceived 
the daring plan of annoying the enemy by means of small boats properly manned, 
which, being stationed down the river and bay, might intercept supplies, and, in 
case of danger, take refuge in the creeks, into which the larger craft of the enemy, 
could not pursue them. He planned and executed several of these bold enter- 
prises, which resulted in great damage to the enemy, and in the seizure of sup- 
plies of invaluable service to the American army. On one occasion, in particular, 
he fitted out from Burlington four row boats, attached to the Effingham, and pro- 
ceeded with muffled oars down the Delaware, which was filled with the shipping 
and smaller craft of the enemy; some alarm was given at one point of their pas- 
sage, but dashing onward, two of the barges or row boats passed on uninjured, 
and with sudden and daring intrepidity, the little force, under Captain Barry, 
attacked the enemy’s two ships and a schooner loaded with valuable provisions 
for the British army. The two ships mounted six four pounders, with fourteen 
men each, and the schooner, which was attached to the engineering department, 
mounted eight double-fortified four pounders and twelve four pounds howitzers, 
and manned with thirty-three hands. The force with Captain Barry amounted to 
only twenty-eight men. The hostile force was thrown into dismay by so sudden 
and daring an attack, and the two ships and schooner soon capitulated to the 
Americans ; the terms of the capitulation providing for the safe removal of several 
ladies, who were on board, and their baggage, to Philadelphia. The sudden 
appearance of a fleet of the enemy’s craft compelled Captain Barry to burn one, 
perhaps both of the ships, not, however, until he had secured their valuable car- 
goes: but he wrote to General Washington that he was determined to hold on to 
the schooner at all hazards. The biographer of Commodore Barry in the Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery thus speaks of this gallant and successful enterprise: “* The 
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courage that inspired the small and heroic band is not alone sufficient to account 
for his wonderful success, but it must be ascribed to a combination of daring 
bravery and consummate skill, by which the diminutive power under his com- 
mand was directed with unerring rapidity and irresistible force. The trophies of 
his valor, productive of no personal benefit to himself, nor calculated for mere dis- 
play, consisted of articles eminently serviceable to the American army, which was 
then in great want of them.” The following highly complimentary public 
testimonial of thanks was received by Captain Barry from the commander- 
in-chief : 
“To Captain Joun Barry. 
** Heap Quarters, 12 March, 1778. 

“Sir: 3 

“[ have received your favor of the ninth inst., and congratulate you on the 
success, which has crowned your gallantry and address in the late attack upon 
the enemy’s ships. Although circumstances have prevented you from reaping the 
full benefits of your conquest, yet there is ample consolation in the degree of glory, 
which you have acquired. You will be pleased to accept of my thanks for the 
good things, which you were so polite as to send me, with my own wishes, that 
a suitable recompense may always attend your bravery. 

“Tam, sir, &c. 
“Go. WasHineTon.” 


In September, 1778, Captain Barry received the command of the Raleigh, of 
thirty-two guns, and on the twenty-fifth of that month he put to sea from Boston, 
having a brig and sloop under convoy. It was not long before his courage and 
skill were brought into active exercise. The wind being fresh at N. W., the Ra- 
leigh ran off at N. EE. About noon two strange sails were discovered to leeward. 
about fifteen miles distant. The strangers giving chase, Captain Barry ordered 
the convoy to haul nearer to the wind, and to crowd all sail. Afterwards the 
strange ships were discovered to belong to the enemy, being “ the Experiment,” 
fifty, Captain Wallace, and the “ Unicorn,” rating twenty-two and mounting 
twenty-eight guns. After dark, the Raleigh lost sight of them, the wind being 
light and variable. Having tacked towards the land, the Raleigh cleared for ac- 
tion, and kept the crew at quarters all night. In the morning, the weather being 
hazy, the enemy’s ships were not in sight, and the Raleigh soon made the land 
ahead, quite near. At noon it became clear, and the enemy were discovered in 
the southern board and to windward, crowding sail in pursuit. Again the weather 
became hazy, the pursuers were no longer visible, and the Raleigh hauled off to 
the eastward. At day-light Captain Barry took in all sail, in order to conceal the 
position of his ship, which now drifted under bare poles. Nothing being visible 
at six A. M., the Raleigh crowded sail again and ran S. E. by E., but at half-past 
nine the enemy were again discovered astern in pursuit. The Raleigh now hauled 
close upon a-wind, heading at W., with the larboard tacks aboard. The enemy 
now came to wind, all three vessels carrying hard with a staggering breeze. 
The Raleigh outsailed her pursuers, making eleven knots two fathoms on a drag- 
ged bow line. 

The wind moderated at noon, when the Unicorn overhauled the Raleigh quite 
fast, even the Experiment also holding way with her. At four P. M. the Raleigh 
tacked to the westward, in order to discover the Unicorn’s force, making in this 
movement several small islands whose names were unknown. To his great sur- 
prise and grief, Captain Barry found that not one of his crew was acquainted with 
the coast, so that before he could reach a place of security, about five P. M., the 
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Unicorn nearly closed: the Raleigh edged away and crossed her fore foot, brailing 
her mizzin and taking in her stay-sails. The Unicorn showed a battery of four- 
teen guns of a side, including both decks, and now displayed St. George’s Ensign. 
The two ships exchanged broad sides, as they crossed each other; the Unicorn 
came up under the quarter of the Raleigh, when a warm, steady and general ac- 
tion ensued, which lasted seven hours. At the second fire, the Raleigh, having 
been obliged to crowd on al] her sails in order to keep clear of the larger ship, 
Experiment, unfortunately lost her fore-topmast, mizzin top-gallantmast, jib and 
fore-stay, which rendered four of her guns useless and greatly encumbered her 
with the wreck, giving the enemy great advantage in maneuvering throughout the 
engagement. Finding the broad side of the Raleigh getting too hot for her, the 
enemy soon shot ahead, and, for a short time, while the crew of the Raleigh were 
clearing the wreck, she engaged to windward and at a distance. Not long after- 
wards, however, the English vessel edged away and attempted to rake her an- 
tagonist, when Captain Barry bore up, and, bringing the ships along side each other, 
endeavored to board ; but this move the Unicorn, favored by all her canvass and 
by her superior sailing in a light wind, readily prevented. By this time the other 
hostile ship had got so near as to render it certain she would very soon close, and 
finding it impossible to escape, Captain Barry called a council of his officers. It 
was determined to make an effort to run the brig ashore, the land being within a 
few miles. The Raleigh accordingly wore round and stood for the islands already 
mentioned, her antagonist sticking to her in a most gallant manner, and both ships 
all the time maintaining the action with spirit. About midnight, however, the 
enemy hauled off, leaving the Raleigh to pursue her course towards the land. 
The engagement had now lasted seven hours, both vessels having suffered mate- 
rially, particularly the Raleigh, in her spars, rigging and sails. His ship being 
soon after concealed by the darkness, Captain Barry had some hopes of getting off 
among the islands, and was in the act of bending on new sails for that purpose, 
when the enemy’s vessels again came in sight, closing fast. The Raleigh imme- 
diately opened a heavy fire from the stern guns, and every human effort was made 
to force the ship towards the land. The enemy, however, easily closed again, and 
opened a heavy fire, which was returned by the Raleigh until she grounded, when 
the Experiment immediately hauled off to avoid a similar result. Gaining a safe 
distance, both the enemy’s vessels continued their fire from positions they had 
taken on the Raleigh’s quarter. Captain Barry, finding that the island, which is 
called Wooden Ball and lies about twenty miles from the mouth of the Penobscot, 
was rocky and might be defended, determined to land and burn the ship, the ene- 
my having ceased firing and anchored at the distance of a mile. The greater por- 
tion of the men had got on shore, and a boat’s crew went to take ashore the 
remainder, together with the midshipman who was left in the ship to set fire to 
the combustibles. After waiting in vain till day-light, it was discovered that the 
midshipman had treacherously extinguished the lights, and surrendered the ship 
to the enemy. The Unicorn was much cut up after the affair, and had ten men 
killed besides many wounded. Capt. Barry saved eighty of his men, and had twen- 
ty-five killed and wounded. He gained great credit for his courage and persever- 
ance on this occasion. General Washington, in his account of the affair to congress, 
writes that Capt. Barry made a “long and very gallant resistance.”” His conduct 
was submitted to a court martial, and his reputation only gained brighter lustre by 
the investigation. The command of another ship was given to him at the first 
opportunity. 
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For some time after his courageous defense of the Raleigh, Captain Barry was 
actively engaged in the public service, in several voyages to the West Indies. He 
received the title of Commodore, being the first American officer upon whom it 
was conferred. In 1781, the frigate Alliance, a great favorite in the service, was 
placed under his command. In February of that year he sailed from Boston for 
France, having on board Col. Laurens, a brave and distinguished young officer, 
who was charged by congress with an important embassy to the French Court. 
Commodore Barry was so careful of his reputation that he felt great regret and 
hesitation about going to sea with so inferior a crew as then manned the Alliance. 
It is probable, however, they soon became efficient seamen under his strict and 
excellent discipline. Having captured on the outward passage a small privateer 
called the Alert, the Alliance landed Col. Laurens at |’Oriente, and on the thirtieth 
of March sailed on a cruise, in company with the “ Marquis de la Fayette,” forty, 
then bound for America with provisions. On the second of April they fell in 
with and captured, with little resistance, two Guernsay privateers, the Mars, a 
heavy vessel of twenty-six guns and one hundred and twelve men, and the Mi- 
nerva, With an armament of ten guns and fifty-five men. 

Having parted company with the “ Marquis de la Fayette,” the Alliance con- 
tinued her cruise until the twenty-eighth of May, when she descried two sails 
making directly for her. The strange vessels came up after dark, and hauled up on 
the same course with the Alliance, with the manifest view of postponing the en- 
gagement to the following day. A dead calm prevailed at the succeeding day- 
light, and when the mist disappeared the two vessels were seen not far off with 
British colors flying. They proved to be the sloop-of-war “ Atalanta,’’ Capt. Ed- 
wards, rating sixteen guns and carrying a crew of one hundred and thirty men, 
and her consort, the brig Trepassy, Capt. Smith, rating fourteen guns and carry- 
ing acrew of eighty men. The sea was perfectly calm, which left the Alliance 
floating in the water like a log without steerage way, while the enemy were ena- 
bled by means of sweeps to command their movements and select their own posi- 
tions. The hostile ships could not get within hailing distance before noon, when 
Commodore Barry ordered the enemy to haul down their colors. This was of 
course refused, and the battle commenced. For more than an hour the Alliance 
fought at great disadvantage, the enemy being on her quarters, where only a 
few of the aftermost guns could bear on them. This advantage, increased by the 
calm, at one time seemed to promise a certain victory to the enemy, for they had 
the fight principally to themselves. In this unfavorable position of things, Com- 
modore Barry received a grape shot through the left shoulder, and after remaining 
on deck for some time, was obliged by loss of blood to be carried below. This 
misfortune greatly increased the disheartening position of the Americans, who 
were suffering under the close fire of two spirited and persevering antagonists. 
At this crisis the ensign of the Alliance was shot away, in the interval of loading 
the guns, and at the same time her fire slackened, when the enemy, supposing she 
had struck her colors and reckoning the day already theirs, permitted their crews 
to leave their guns and give three cheers for victory. At this gloomy juncture, 
one of his lieutenants went to Commodore Barry to represent the great injury the 
ship had sustained and the difficulties with which she had to contend, and asked 
whether they should surrender: “ No,” replied the Commodore,“ if the ship can’t 
be fought without, I will be carried on deck.”” This thrilling answer was at once 
reported to the crew, and inspired them with renewed ardor and perseverance. 
Concurrently with this, a light breeze struck the sails of the Alliance, and she came 
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fairly under steerage way. A single bfoad-side poured into the enemy changed the 
whole state of the combat, and the royalists had to return to their guns, discover- 
ing that the victory yet remained to be won. After a brave and noble resistance, 
which had lasted nearly all day, and before the dressing of the Commodore’s 
wounds would permit him to reach the deck, the British vessels struck their flags. 
Both their vessels were badly injured, and sustained a joint loss of eleven men 
killed and thirty wounded. The Alliance also was much damaged in her rigging 
and hull, owing principally to the fire of the enemy across her quarter and stern ; 
her loss was eleven killed and twenty-two wounded. Commodore Barry made a 
cartel of the Trepassy, and sent her into an English port with the prisoners, but 
the Atalanta was retaken while about to enter Boston harbor, by a squadron of 
the enemy cruising off that place. 

In the ensuing fall, Commodore Barry, in compliance with orders received, 
refitted the Alliance for the purpose of carrying the Marquis de la Fayette and 
Count Noailles to France on important public business. Having performed that 
duty, the Commodore sailed for Havana, and continued for some time cruising 
and rendering important service to the American cause on the West India station. 
The Alliance was kept constantly in active service, being a great favorite, on 
account of her superior sailing qualities. Amongst other services performed, the 
Alliance was sent to Havana for specie. In March, 1782, she sailed from the 
port of Havana, in company with the Luzerne, Captain Green, loaded with a 
large amount of specie, and with supplies. Shortly after leaving port, the Alli- 
ance and Luzerne encountered a British squadron, which gave occasion for a 
brilliant trial of the Commodore’s naval skill and prowess. The largest of the 
enemy’s vessels was equal to the Luzerne in swiftness, whilst the English sloop 
surpassed her. The conquest promised to prove an easy one for the enemy. 
In order to facilitate their escape, the Luzerne was lightened by throwing her 
guns overboard, and the specie was transferred to the Alliance. In the chase, 
according to a tradition in the service, the Alliance ran fifteen knots by the log, 
with the wind ahead. While thus endeavoring to save his precious freight from 
falling into the enemy’s hands, Commodore Barry discovered a sail on the Alli- 
ance’s weather bow, which turned out to be a French two-decker of fifty guns. 
Exchanging signals with the French vessel, and supposing he would be supported 
by her, Commodore Barry wore round and took his station on the weather quar- 
ter of the Luzerne. As the British sloop, the Sibyl, rating twenty and mounting 
thirty guns, endeavored to close her, he bore down and engaged the Sibyl], before 
the other ship of the enemy could come to her relief. The French vessel, how- 
ever, did not enter the engagement, hut kept her wind, and the Alliance had to 
sustain the whole action. The enemy’s guns had been actively engaged from the 
commencement, but the guns of the Alliance were rendered more effectual, by 
having been reserved until she was within a very short distance of her adversary. 
The action lasted about three-quarters of an hour, when the Siby! retired and 
made signals of distress to her consort. The Alliance now stood for the French 
vessel, and having spoken her, it was determined to give chase to the enemy and 
endeavor to bring the two British vessels to action again. It was soon perceived, 
however, that the French ship was too heavy a sailer to attempt to overtake the 
enemy, and the pursuit was abandoned. The coolness and intrepidity, no less 
than the skill and fertility in expedients, which Commodore Barry displayed on 
this occasion, are described in naval annals as truly wonderful: every quality of 
the great naval commander was brought out with extraordinary brilliancy. The 
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loss of the Alliance was three killed and eleven wounded, while that of the Siby! 
is said to have been thirty-seven killed and fifty wounded. When hailed by the 
British squadron and asked the usual questions as tp the ship, the captain, &c., 
the hero gave this spirited and characteristic reply: ‘The United States Ship 
Alliance, saucy Jack Barry, half Irishman, half Yankee—who are you?” It is 
related in the “ Annals of Philadelphia,”? by Watson, that “the widow of Com- 
modore Barry, remembering with what esteem her husband regarded this ship, 
had a tea-caddy made out of her wood, as a memento.”’ 

The difficulties which embarrassed the formation of a navy, during the revo- 
lutionary war, were very great: it wouid occupy too much space in this brief 
memoir to detail them. The very nature of the war, which was almost entirely 
confined to land, in consequence of the invasion of the country by the British 
land forces, was unfavorable to naval preparation. The paramount necessity and 
duty, on the part of Congress, to provide the means of resistance to the British 
armies, left little time or means for maratime defence. Besides, the enemy were 
in possession of the rivers and ports, especially of the most important of all the 
American ports for naval operations, that of New York. So that only six of the 
thirteen vessels laid down in the arrangement of October, 1775, could ever get to 
sea: the remainder either fell into the hands of the enemy’s land forces, or were 
destroyed by the Americans to prevent that result. The absence of system and 
discipline, dissentions about rank, the dangerous and injudicious but perhaps 
necessary expedient of raising sailors from landsmen, and even from the prisoners 
taken in the war, were great drawbacks upon this branch of the public service. 
The Alliance was the only frigate-built vessel that went to sea after the first or 
second year of the war, with a full crew. These irregularities would have sacri- 
ficed that favorite ship of the revolution, and her precious freight in the West In- 
dies, but for the intrepidity and skill of Commodore Barry. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties, the infant navy gained renown in a contest with the greatest 
maratime power in the world, and several naval heroes won immortality. The 
historian of the navy mentions Jones, Barry, Barny, Biddle, Manly, Nicholson, 
Wickes, Rathburne, Conyngham and Hecker, as ‘the naval names that have 
descended to us from this war with the greatest reputation.” 

After the termination of the revolution Commodore Barry still remained in the 
service, and at its head, and took an active part in all measures relating to the 
navy. During the misunderstanding with the French government, which occa- 
sioned a partial naval war, he rendered eminent services in protecting the American 
flag and commerce from the depredations of the French privateers which infested 
the seas. His experience and skill as a commander rendered his assistance and 
counsel of invaluable advantage to the country in laying the foundations of the 
present permanent navy. He succeeded in getting the government to adopt a su- 
perior model for ships, and it is considered that the new arrangements then intro- 
duced into the service have often since supplied the want of numerical strength. 
Under the administration of the elder Adams he superintended at Philadelphia, 
the building of the fine frigate United States, fourty-four, of which he retained the 
command until she was laid up in ordinary, under Mr. Jefferson’s administration. 

The law of March 27th, 1794, provided for six frigates, and Commodore Barry’s 
name was placed at the head of the list of commanders; he retained the rank of 
senior officer of the navy till his death. The “ United States ” was launched at 
Philadelphia, on the tenth day of July, 1794, and was the first vessel that got 
afloat under the organization of 1794. Early in July the next year the ship was 
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teady for sea, and Commodore Barry proceeded to cruise in her to the eastward. 
Commodore Barry was remarkably fond of aiding young officers in their profes- 
sion, a trait of character strongly indicative of true greatness of soul. He carried 
out with him, in his first cruise in the “ United States,”” many young gentlemen, 
who afterwards did honor to themselves, their preceptor and their country : among 
these we will mention such names as Ross, Mullony, James Barron and Charles 
Stewart, who were the lieutenants of the “ United States,’’ and Decatur, Somers, 
Caldwell, Jones and Crane, who were her midshipmen. His “ boys,’ as they 
were called, were made of noble stuff, and their names are among the brightest 
ornaments on the pages of our naval history. 

The government now resolved to send a stronger force to the West Indies. 
Commodore Barry hoisted a broad pennant on board the “‘ United States,” pro- 
ceeded to the neighborhood of Cape Cod, and then sailed directly for the West 
Indies. In addition to the flag ship, the squadron consisted of the “ Delaware,” 
Captain Decatur, and the “ Herald,”’ Captain Sever. In this cruise they cap- 
tured the privateers “Sans Pareil,” sixteen, and “Jaloux,”’ fourteen, and sent 
them in, in the fall of the year. 

In the latter part of the year 1798, the West India force was divided into four 
squadrons, the principal of which was confided to Commodore Barry. In addi- 
tion to the ‘* United States,”” which was the flag ship, the squadron consisted of the 
Constitution, Captain Nicholson; George Washington, Captain Fletcher; Mer- 
rimack, Captain Brown; Portsmouth, Captain McNeill; Herald, Master Com. 
Russell; Pickering, Lieut. Com. Preble; Eagle, Lieut. Com. Campbell; Scam- 
mel, Lieut. Com. Adams; and Diligence, Lieut. Com. Brown. These vessels 
were kept constantly and actively cruising during the year 1799, passing from 
point to point, and making a general rendezvous at Prince Rupert’s Bay. 
Among numerous other captures made by the squadron, Commodore Barry, with 
the United States, captured the French privateers |’Amour de la Patrie and le 
Tartuffe. Towards the close of the year 1799, the French government had be- 
come persuaded, by the active and determined measures of the United States gov- 
ernment, to consent to enter into negotiations, and assurances were given that 
new ministers would now be received with more respect than those previously 
sent, who had encountered only insult and neglect. On the third of November, 
Commodore Barry sailed from Newport, R.I., with the “ United States,”’ having 
on board the American envoys to the French government, whom he conveyed to 
their destination. He then returned to the West India station, where he cruised 
during the year 1800. 

Commodore Barry continued at the head of the navy till the day of hisdeath. He 
was always ready for any duty, and rendered important services to the country, no 
less by his exertions when afloat—notwithstanding an asthmatic affection with 
which he was suffering for many years—than by his counsel when ashore, in 
shaping the naval policy of the government. No man could be more devoted to 
his adopted country than Commodore Barry, as a long life of public services will 
testify ; yet he was never ashamed of the oppressed land of his birth, which he 
dearly ioved, and which he visited after the peace of Paris. It is related that the 
people or his native parish of Tacumshane remember his visit to this day with 
unabated gratitude. After an useful and brilliant career of glory, this good and 
brave man was carried off by his old complaint, the asthma. He died at Phila- 
delphia on the thirteenth of September, 1803, and was buried in St. Mary’s 
burial ground, 
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Commodore Barry was through life a sincere Catholic and a devout and pious 
Christian; not contenting-himself with the name of Catholic, he lived a life of 
practical obedience and strict observance of the duties of religion. Dying with- 
out children, he left the Catholic orphan asylum of Philadelphia his chief legatee. 
Many noble and generous qualities combined to render his character one of sin- 
gular symmetry and beauty. All who knew him loved and honored him, and 
his memory is still held in especial veneration in Philadelphia, the city of his resi- 
dence. We prefer, however, to give his character in the disinterested language of 
others, which has now become the voice of history. The National Portrait Gal- 
lery thus describes him: ‘* His private life was amiable as his public career was 
brilliant. In his domestic relations he was ingenuous, frank and affectionate. In 
his intercourse with mankind, his deportment secured him an extensive circle of 
friends. Deeply impressed with religion, he exacted an observance of its ceremo- 
nies and duties on board of his ship, as well as in the retirement of private life. 
His lofty feelings of honor secured the confidence of the most illustrious men of 
the nation, and gave him an extensive influence in the various spheres in which 
his active life required him to move. The regard and admiration of General 
Washington, which he possessed to an eminent extent, was among the enviable 
fruits of his patriotic career. His public services were not limited to any cus- 
tomary rule of professional duty, but without regard to labor, danger or expense, 
his devotion to his country kept him constantly engaged in disinterested acts of 
public utility.”” In Allen’s biographical dictionary we find the following brief 
but enviable eulogium : “‘ The ravages of war did not harden his heart into cru- 
elty. He had the art of commanding without superciliousness, haughtiness or 
wanton severity. Another trait in his character was a punctilious observance of 
the duties of religion.” In the Encyclopedia Americana, Commodcre Barry’s 
personal appearance is thus described : “‘ This estimable man was absve the ordi- 
nary statue ; his person was graceful and commanding; his who'e deportment 
was marked by dignity, unmixed with ostentation; and his strongly marked coun- 
tenance expressed the qualities of his mind and the virtues of his heart.’ 





An Apology. 


Too rare I said: forgive the crime; 
Unheeded flew the hours. 

How noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers. 


What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of the glass, 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass? 


O who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy fleetness brings, 
When birds of paradise have lent 
Their plumage to his wings? Spencer. 











THE WRITINGS OF LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


In the summer of 1846 it was announced in the English papers that Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, authoress of Ellen Middleton, had returned to the Church 
from which her erring ancestors, misled by private judgment, blinded by ambi- 
tion, or yielding to the rigor of penal laws, had so unfortunately withdrawn. Her 
conversion was an accession to the English Catholics in many ways, for she was 
not only a lady of high rank, extensive means and amiable qualities of mind and 
heart, who would be active in the works of charity and piety so loudly called for 
by the impoverished state of Catholics wherever English is spoken; that is, 
wherever Catholics for three centuries have been systematically robbed and sys- 
tematically debarred from the advantages of education. Lady Fullerton was 
moreover an authoress of rare talent and admirable power, who had already as a 
writer of fiction won undisguised and sincerely expressed approbation in the old 
world and the new. Known wherever the English literature of the day reaches, 
Lady Georgiana, whose conversion was soon followed by that of her husband, 
Captain Fullerton, is by birth Lady Georgiana Gower, daughter of the late and 
sister of the present Earl of Granville, one of the present ruling statesmen 
of England. ' 

Possessed of wealth and all its luxuries, happy in her domestic relations, a lite- 
rary talent and a love of literary pursuits has been not fruitless in her. Ellen 
Middleton displayed her peculiar powers, and placed her at the head of the living 
writers of her sex. And this work, although written before her conversion, has 
nevertheless a most Catholic bearing; it seeks to show the necessity of confession, 
the necessity of a clergy who shall inspire the confidence of the penitent, and the 
necessity of an absolving power. In the Puseyite idea which clung to the few 
words in the Book of Common Prayer, which in translating the order of the vis- 
itation of the sick from our ritual were inadvertently left, Lady Georgiana makes 
Ellen Middleton find peace in a dying confession. Her plot of the story is com- 
plicated, a series of wheels within wheels, the interest is intense, and Ellen so 
admirably drawn, that you pity but can scarce condemn. Her instrumentality in 
the death of a little cousin, whom in a moment of passion she struck, and who, 
losing her balance, fell down a flight of steps into a stream, is the great burthen 
on her mind. She dare not confess to her bereaved aunt and uncle her share in 
their loss : she endeavors to hide it and to still her own heart, but that fatal blow was 
seen by two, her aunt’s brother, Henry Lovell, and his nurse. The latter had aided 
Henry to pay gambling debts, and he in return pledged himself to marry her 
grand-daughter Alice. This he does, though deeply enamored of Ellen, and ne- 
glecting his own wife, compels Ellen by threats of exposure to permit him con- 
stantly in her company, even after she too marries Edward Middleton, the object 
of her choice. This intimacy, the letters between them at last come to Edward’s 
knowledge, and he separates from her: but discovers his error as she is dying 
in a lonely spot to which she had withdrawn to escape from Henry and murmur 
against fate. As we have said, the interest is intense, and nothing can be more 
ably drawn than the vile character of Henry nor the weakness of Ellen, her want 
of a director, one to whom she could confide the secret of her unhappiness, and in 
his counsel find guidance for the future and in his absolution relief from the terri- 
ble past. So highly wrought is it that at times it becomes disagreeable in its im- 
pressions, yet with all our indignation against the vice and weakness of the two 
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main characters, we read on. It is not indeed the most suitable subject for a tale, 
that of a wife solicited to leave the path of duty : a wife even reluctantly weaning 
the husband of another from that other’s heart; but with this objection we sum up 
all that we can bring against Ellen Middleton. Its powerful delineation, its dis- 
tinctness of character, its plain yet elegant diction, so far removed from the af- 
fected drawl of some of our lady writers, who seem to shun plain, homely 
English; its purity of thought, and constant indirect lessons, all gave the tale a 
rank among the highest of the lighter fictions of our day, and established on a 
firm basis the reputation of the fair and talented authoress. She renders poetic 
justice to all the personages that figure in her story : the intellectual Henry, no vul- 
gar seducer, but a man who owns no subjection and regards the sanctity of no tie 
which offers an obstacle to his unholy and misguided passions, is fearfully pun- 
ished; poor wavering Ellen, who to save herself from the discovery of an unin- 
tentional homicide, imperils her good name, her husband’s affections, her very 
life, expiates her weakness by exile, sickness, loneliness and misery, cheered at last 
however by peace restored and love regained. 

Grantley Manor was written after she became a Catholic, and though gene- 
rally well received, met with severe censure from some of our Catholic reviewers, 
chiefly from the fact of the heroine Ginevra’s reciting the Lord’s Prayer with her 
Protestant half-sister and begging her prayers. Conceding that Ginevra erred, she 
did what in mixed countries, where faith and error stand side by side, is and has 
been, is and will be done by’many more beside Ginevra; and it was perfectly in 
keeping for Lady Fullert@m td introduce it, although an exposition of Catholic doc- 
trine should perhaps have been given to enable the reader to decide that she was 
wrong at times and not to be imitated. For our part we find fault with Ginevra for 
not, on her discovering her father’s actual address, which was not known at the 
time of her marriage, a marriage contracted by her in good faith by the authoriza- 
tion of one who stood in the position of guardian to her, announce the whole 
matter to her father; or, if she felt herself bound by any pledge to her husband to 
conceal it, that she did not lay the matter before her confessor, and obey the direc- 
tion which he should give her as to the course which she was in conscience bound 
to take. If under any view of the case, her director should have advised her to 
pursue the course she did, we could be reconciled to it. 

Having thus censured book and reviewers, it would seem as though our 
readers were acquainted with both. The plot of Grantley Manor—for we will 
give it—turns on two daughters of Col. Leslie, one Margaret, by his first wife, 
the daughter of an English parson, the other Ginevra, by his second wife, the 
sister of an Italjan painter. The former is brought up in England, a Protestant 
of course, by her grand-parents, aided especially by a fatherly William Sydney, a 
liberal sort of a man in his way. Of her sister she is kept in almost profound 
ignorance. Ginevra loses her uncle, but he shortly before his death makes the 
acquaintance of Edmund Neville, the son of an Orange, Popery-hating Irish squire, 
and finding Neville deeply in love with Ginevra, and his niece not insensible, 
urges her to marry him, convincing her that he, in the absence of her father, who 
is a sort of wanderer in India and elsewhere, has the right to dispose of her hand. 
The plot turns now on the fact that the elder Neville threatens to disinherit his 
son if he marries a Catholic, and makes such a will. The younger Neville per- 
suades Ginevra to conceal the marriage, and meet her father as though she is not, 
hoping at last to overcome his father’s prejudice; but her father dies, and he sees 
no hope except in forcing Ginevra to become a Protestant. Here her faith is dis- 
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played in all its beauty, in her struggle against a husband whom she loves, but 
she gradually sinks, and, misled by a report that he is about to marry another, 
she hastens to the church, where he finds her bereft of reason, and acknow- 
ledges her as his wife. As the reader will see, the first fault is a mixed marriage, 
and that without the knowledge of the respective parents; the second, the con- 
cealment of it from those parents, and all the misery caused by that concealment, 
when only a probable loss of property on one side could result from openness. In 
this point of view there are few tales which can convey a better moral, or lessons 
which in our times and circumstances are more sorely needed. Nor have we 
many who can convey them better than Lady Fullerton, whose style, pure and 
refined, yet homely honest, is the embodiment of an imagination rich and vivid, 
ardent yet chastened—a knowledge of the human heart and of its wants,—of pow- 
ers of observation and description which please and never weary, and above all, a 
vein of satire, that conveys many a lesson, especially to young women. Margaret’s 
character is peculiarly well drawn, and is evidently and naturally the style of 
character with which she is best acquainted—a character naturally good, in 
whose development the true faith has had no part. 

The next work of our authoress is Lady Bird. In it, too, we find the complex 
plot in which our authoress delights, and a heroine with as fatal a wooer as Ed- 
mund Neville. Lady Bird is a strange yet not unnatural creation, the child of a 
stern, cold, haughty English Catholic father anda sickly Spanish mother, who 
never, from ill health, could preside over her househdld and form the hearts of her 
children. Gertrude, the Lady Bird, at last meets ‘a Gpunt d’Arberg, a man of 
singular talent, high rank and sincere piety. Anaffection is formed, and d’Arberg 
waits on Gertrude’s father, to be rudely repulsed and forbidden to communicate 
with his daughter. Threatened with a Spanish marriage, believing herself aban- 
doned by d’Arberg, she flies to the cottage of Mrs. Redmond, an old friend of the 
family, where Maurice Redmond, who passionately loved her, hurries her into a 
marriage which no excuse can palliate. Troubles ensue: Maurice, a musician, 
fails to support her; they come to America, which Maurice reaches only to die, 
and to crown all, they meet d’Arberg, whom she had seen reported in the papers 
as having become a priest, and in his arms and hers Maurice expires. He then 
renounces the world, and she, reconciled to her father, returns home to lead a life 
made up of works of mercy, her haughty spirit chastened in the crucible of affliction. 

The characters all are well drawn, though some are not unlike those in her pre- 
vious works. Lady Bird herself is extremely well developed, but tie lesson for the 
young of either sex, lies in Maurice, a young man whose religion is but enthusiastic 
impulse, whose heart is not imbued with its great truths, whose passions are violent, 
and who to gratify them will sacrifice honor, friendship, another happiness here or 
hereafter. How many a Maurice the Church in this country has to deplore, who, 
wanting a solid foundation, and living in a society whose morality, social and po- 
litical, is more corrupt than that of Rome in the last days of the republic, finds in 
himself no armor against temptation, but falls, and worse than Maurice, exiles 
himself from the confessional How many such have made the life of their 
wedded partners more wretched than Lady Fullerton’s talented pen can give to 
the Lady Bird? 

In these works readers will be struck with the tone of English life as portrayed 
by her pen, a life simpler and less exaggerated than our own, with fewer ex- 
travagances of conversation, dress or manners. Much of our follies is undoubt- 
edly derived from trashy novels, which purport to portray high life in England, 
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but which emanate from pens that reek of the worst purlieus of London. 
Lady Fullerton in her tales furnishes many hints for reform and picture, which 
the young will not be misled by. The errors of her characters are never made 
so alluring as to be models of imitation, and their bitter punishment cannot in our 
remembrance be severed from their fault. 

She has also written some poems we believe, and a few fugitive pieces, of which 
the “* Oid Islander ” is one so beautiful and charming, so simple and so touching, 
that we wonder it has not been reprinted here. Her life of St. Frances of Rome 
seems to have acquired less popularity among us, although the holy matron of 
Rome was the foundress of an order that comprises the noble ladies of Rome and 
poor colored women of Baltimore—an order existing only in the eternal city and 
our western republic. Lady Fullerton’s idea was to popularize the lives of the 
saints, to make lives that all would read, even those who shrink from ascetical 
reading; and in this she has fully succeeded. Analogies, comparisons of times, 
circumstances and events, place the time of St. Frances beside our own: we be- 
hold her life as a wife and mother, her struggles and trials, and feel roused to 
abandon our gentility and respectability in order to practice the works of a Chris- 
tian, to bring forth fruits worthy of penance. Many are disheartened by the lives 
of saints, because they see a summit of perfection and have no courage to aspire 
to perfection in their own state, or see it in cloistered saints and think that those 
living in the world have no models. No mother that has ever read Lady Fuller- 
ton’s life of that virtuous Roman matron, whose tomb and home she has visited, 
whose feast she describes as celebrated in our days, can fail to store the little biog- 
raphy as a household treasure, and make her little one familiar from childhood 
with Frances and her gentle Agnes and her lovely Evangelista. 

With the hope that critics have not by their strictures diverted the accomplished 
authoress from pursuits which a love of literature and a desire to do good alone 
suggested, we must close our desultory sketch, repaid if our readers make a better 
acquaintance with the subject of it. 
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Sic Vita. 


Lixe to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flight of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 
Or bubbles which on water stood: 
Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies; 
The spring entombed in autumn lies, 
The dew dries up, the star is shot, 
The flight is past—and man forgot. 











OUR COLLEGES.—No. II. 


Tue venerable Proto-Bishop of America associated the cares of the churches 
with those of colleges. They not only harmonize, but they strengthen each other. 
Hence the now great College of Georgetown, as already noticed, is not the only 
monument of his zeal, but another, nearer at home to himself, will speak of his 
piety. In compliance with the wishes of Pope Pius VI, expressed in a bull issued 
on the 6th November, 1789, and also in accordance with his own desire for the 
more permanent establishment of our holy faith, Bishop Carroll was consecrated 
on the 15th of August the following year, in the chapel of the. Castle of Luds- 
worth, England, by the Right Rev. Charles Walmesby, Bishop of Rama, in par- 
tibus infidelium. This venerated bishop was the oldest of the four Apostolical 
Vicars of that country, and was, moreover, an acquaintance and sincere friend of 
our own good Bishop Carroll. As a memorial of the day of his consecration— 
and it may be called an immortal monument—the newly consecrated bishop 
placed the whole of his vast diocese, then extending over all the confederated 
states of North America, under the patronage of the blessed Virgin, queen of 
angels and of men. No wonder then that blessings should come in abundance. 
Among the first of these was the promise of the Very Rev. Mr. Emory, Superior 
General of the Sulpicians in France, to establish a seminary in the new world, 
On the 10th of July, 1791, the Rev. Charles Nagot, having under his jurisdiction 
Rev. Messrs. Garnier, Tessier, Delavan, Leondoux, and five young seminarians, 
landed in Baltimore, after a very stormy and protracted voyage of three months. 
Young Chateaubriand, afterwards so celebrated, was one of their fellow passengers, 
and shared in their fears and hardships. To this arrival may be traced the remote 
origin of St. Mary’s College, but it must be seen in its present condition before its 
history can be narrated. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, BALTIMORE. 


In a central part of the monumental city, the graceful spire, surmounted by a 
cross, of a beautiful gothic church, is sure to attract the attention of the beholder, 
and invite him to enter its sacred precincts. It is called St. Mary’s Chapel, on 
account of its connection with the late college and the present seminary. The 
spacious grounds near the chapel are occupied by extensive buildings, a large grav- 
eled yard and a beautiful shrubbery or garden, in which there is a miniature 
Mount Calvary, with its cross and other memorials, to remind the pious student 
of eternity and life. The stranger, as well as the acquaintance, will find in the 
proverbial politeness of the Sulpicians all the attention and information that any 
gentleman may require. This charming place was purchased at the instigation of 
the late Most Rev. Dr. Carroll, although it required years of toil and patience to 
erect the fine college, build the high walls, and cultivate the enclosures. 

When the Rev. Mr. Nagot, with his fellow laborers and seminarians, as already 
related, landed in Baltimore, they sought the residence of the bishop, who was 
at the time in Boston on business connected with his sacred office. But a bishop’s 
hospitality does not depart with himself: they were kindly received, and had the 
honor of being the first, on the Sunday after their arrival, to sing solemn vespers 
in St. Peter’s church, in Saratoga street. Never before were those sacred canti- 
cles heard in the new diocese. But they were not without a home of their own; 
for the bishop, in expectation of their arrival, had before his departure for Boston 
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rented a house for their accommodation; and as soon as possible afterwards a 
house and the lot, referred to above, were purchased, where the seminary was 
permanently established. 

As in Georgetown, the institution, which was at first only a kind of preparatory 
school, increased intoan academy, afterwards grew into a college, and finally en- 
larged into a university—so St. Mary’s grew gradually. Sometime after the estab- 
lishment of the ecclesiastical seminary, a day school for boys was kept by a few 
of the Sulpicians, but as the number of pupils continued to increase, and the mem- 
bers of the institution received a fresh supply of members, it was resolved to add 
a collegiate department to the seminary. The documents do not tell at what pre- 
cise period this was affected. The Rev. William Dubourg was appointed the 
first president, and in 1806, by an act of the legislature of Maryland, St. Mary’s 
College was raised to the degree of a university. As the students increased, so 
the buildings increased. Youths from the different states of the union, the West 
Indies, Cuba, Peru, Brazil, and in latter years from Mexico, received there an 
education to enable them to fill with honor those stations in life to which Divine 
Providence had called them, so that at the present day many area credit to their 4lma 
Mater, while they are obtaining renown for themselves in their several avocations. 

Some of the students of the college, after completing their collegiate course, 
entered the seminary and became good and zealous priests, while a few enrolled 
their names in the Society of St. Sulpice, and rendered efficient aid to the cause 
of religion and education. 

In 1852 it was thought that the collegiate department might be suppressed, 
without any detriment to the public, as there were so many eminent Catholic col- 
leges in existence, and after mature reflection, a resolution to this effect was carried 
into execution, by closing the college, thereby giving the Rev. gentlemen every 
opportunity of devoting their undivided attention to the ecclesiastical department, 
which was their first and main object. Nothing has been lost, but much gained ; 
for better disciplinarians for students for the church can scarcely be found. The 
apparatus, and instruments of chemistry, natural philosophy and astronomy, 
which were in the college, have been retained for the seminary, which is in a 
very flourishing condition. - 

The Presidents of this College were: Rev. Messrs. Wm. Dubourg, J. B. F. 
Paqueit, Simon G. Bruté, Edward Damphoux, Louis R. Deluol, Michael F. 
Wheeler, Samuel Eccleston, J. J. Chanche, Gilbert Raymond and O. L. Jenkins. 
Of these, three were appointed bishops to new sees, viz: Right Rev. William Du- 
bourg, for New Orleans; Rt. Rev. S. G. Bruté, for Vincennes ; and Right Rev. J. 
J. Chanche, for Natchez, while we all recollect the late Most Rev. S. Eccleston, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. These, and two or three of the other Rev. gentlemen, 
are now, we may reasonably suppose, enjoying the fruits of their labor, 


LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE. 


This flourishing institution, although of recent origin, is noticed here because it 
is the successor, and may be considered the continuation of St. Mary’s, under a 
different name, in a different part of the city, and under different directors. 

In 1852, when St. Mary’s College was closed, the Jesuit Fathers rented two 
houses in Holliday street, where they opened a day school, which was attended 
by nearly all the students of the late college. To insure success in this new un- 
dertaking, professors of well known ability, and of many years experience, were 
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engaged, and a charter of incorporation was granted by the Legislature during the 
following year, when degrees were conferred upon two of the students. 

In September, 1853, the corner-stones of the new college and adjoining church 
were laid by the venerated Archbishop Kenrick, attended by the clergy of the city, 
and the Rev. Dr. McCaffrey, president of Mt. St. Mary’s College, preached on the 
occasion. This college, which was inaugurated on the 22d of Feb., 1855, is one 
hundred and twelve feet in front, by fifty-five feet in depth, and is five stories high, 
furnished and fitted up in excellent style, with all the modern improvements, such 
as gas, water, &c. &c. The church, which shows a front of seventy-five feet, 
and a depth of one hundred and twenty-five, built, as is also the college which is 
united to it, of brick, with granite basements, is in the pure Ionic style. It is said, 
that when completed, these structures will be among the most imposing in 
the city. 

As the history of Loyola College has not yet commenced, although at present 
reckoning upwards of one hundred and fifty attendants at its schools, it is not ne- 
cessary to say more at present. The officers and faculty are: Rev. John Early, 
S. J., President; Rev. Charles F. King, S. J., Vice-President; Rev. James A. 
Ward, S. J., Professor of Natural Philosophy ; Rev. Edward H. Welch, 8. J., 
Professor of Mental Philoscphy ; Martin F. Morris, S. J., Professor of Rhetoric 
and Mathematics; Charles F. Kelly, S. J., Professor of Humanities, Mathematics 
and French; Thomas McDonough, S. J., Albert Peters, S. J., Matthew Gardiner, 
S. J., Edward Henchy, 8S. J., adjunct Professors of Humanities, Mathematics. 
and French; Joseph A. Pizarro, A. M., Professor of Spanish. 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, EMMITSBURG, MD. 


Few places are associated with so many endearing recollections as the moun- 
tain homestead. Every student thinks with some degree of pleasure of the 
church on the hill-side, where often, in the early autumn mornings, he beheld 
the extensive valley beneath as an expansive ocean. And how often, in the sul- 
try summer days, does he not long for the fountain of clear cold water near the 
college, where many times he quenched his thirst? But the charm is every- 
where. Hence it happens, as with persons born and nurtured in the same neigh- 
borhood, the alumni of the mountain (and they are now scattered all over the 
union, and engaged in almost every honorable pursuit), meet each other as old 
friends, although they may not have been previously even acquainted. It is no 
wonder, then, that a college of such promise should produce fruit in abundanee. 
Two archbishops, eight bishops, and a great number of our most zealous and 
useful priests, claim Mount St. Mary’s as their home. 

As most institutions partake, more or less, of the spirit of their founders, and 
especially in one like Mount St. Mary’s, where the founder and the early history 
of the college are so intimately connected, it may not be amiss to give a brief 
outline of the life and character of the late Bishop of New York. The Rev. Dr. 
White, in his admirable “ Life of Mrs. Eliza A. Seton, Foundress and First Su- 
perior of the Sisters of Charity in the U. S.,” furnishes the regused information. 

** Born in Paris, on the 24th of August, 1764, he was rermarkable from his early 
years for those qualities which distinguished him in afier life, piety, energy and 
perseverence. Having finished his scholastic course with great honor, he em- 
braced the ecclesiastical state, and was elevated to the priesthood in the year 1787. 
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He officiated in Paris until the outbreak of the revolution, when, like many 
others of his brethren, he was forced to seek an asylum in a foreign land. Hav- 
ing arrived at Norfolk, Va., in July, 1791, he obtained from Bishop Carroll the 
necessary faculties for officiating at that place and at Richmond. Furnished with 
commendatory letters from General Lafayette, he formed the acquaintance of 
many distinguished men of the times in this country, among whom were James 
Monroe and Patrick Henry, to the latter of whom he was indebted for occasional 
lessons in the English language. The kindest attentions were paid to him by 
these and other illustrious individuals ; and it was undoubtedly owing to their in- 
tervention that he was permitted to offer up the Holy Sacrifice in the capital of 
Virginia, where but a short time before a Catholic priest was compelled, in visit- 
ing his flock, to disguise himself for the protection of his person and life. When 
he had acquired some knowledge of the English tongue, Mr. Dubois was ap- 
pointed by Bishop Carroll to the charge of the congregations of which Frederick- 
town, in Maryland, was the central point, and from the year 1794 to 1808, he was 
continually employed in passing from one station to another, preaching, adminis- 
tering the Sacrament, and instructing the young. By his exertions, the first 
Catholic church at Frederick was erected, and from this place he visited once a 
month, and alternately, the church in the village of Emmitsburg, and a chapel 
at the base of the mountain, about two miles distant from the town. At this pe- 
riod the country around wore but slight traces of cultivation; the wildness of the 
forest was visible on every side. In November, 1805, the two congregations above 
mentioned assembled on the brow of the hill, cleared a sufficient space for the 
site of a house, and having hewn logs for the purpose, they erected a small one- 
story residence (known afterwards as Mr. Duhamel’s house), containing two 
rooms. In the following spring they commenced the building of a brick church 
higher up the mountain, which was completed in 1807. Mr. Dubois soon after 
took possession of the house, and together with the pastoral duties which he per- 
formed, commenced a school for the instruction of youth in knowledge and piety. 
This school was originally held in a small brick house at some distance from the 
mountain, but was soon removed to a more commodious log tenement on the 
rise of the hill.* 

“Rev. Mr. Dubois having in 1809 become a member of the Society of St. Sul- 
pitius, to his care were transferred the pupils of the preparatory seminary, near 
Abbottstown, Pa., the object of which was to form professors for St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, and students for the seminary at Baltimore. In the spring of that year, six- 
teen youths were conveyed from the institution in Pennsylvania to the estab- 
lishment near Emmitsburg, which was designed as an ecclesiastical school, and 
ar appendage of that in Baltimore. But the salubrity of its situation, the pure and 
delightful water that abounded on the spot, and above all, its remoteness from the 
Vices and distractions of a city, induced many parents to solicit admission for their 
children, though not aspirants to the priesthood; and their request was granted 
the more readily, as, besides forming many young persons to virtue and science, 
it afforded useful employment to ecclesiastical students who, in pursuing higher 
studies, could devote a part of their time to the teaching of inferior classes. By 
this arrangement also they, as well as the institution, were relieved from the ex- 
pense of their education, and the house was supplied with a body of competent 


*It was probably about this time that the college grounds were granted by Mrs. A. 
Chloe Brooks to Rev. Messrs. Dubourg, Dubois, &c. 
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instructors. The undertaking succeeded beyond the most sanguine expectations 
of its zealous and holy founders. 

«Such was the beginning of Mount St. Mary’s College, which has become so 
fruitful a nursery of science and religion, and rendered such important services to 
society and to the American Church.” 

The first college building of Mount St. Mary’s was a commodious, though not a 
very large house, built of logs, to which a frame tenement was annexed, and sub- 
sequently, as the number of students increased, a second log-building was added. 
Even as early as 1812 we find that it was no inconsiderable institution, although 
it had no stone facades or other embellishments to adorn its un-Grecian architec- 
ture. All its beauty was within. It had a president, in its founder, who never 
tired, and was always cheerful and at work; he was poor, and yet so liberal that 
he attracted around him persons of a kindred disposition who, under his direction, 
became most efficient teachers and disciplinarians, and afterwards most zealous 
bishops or priests. Within its wooden walls about sixty students were also at 
that time learning to be useful to themselves and their country, and to practice 
their duties towards God. But it was not in reality until the year 1818, when its 
** guardian angel,’’ in the person of the late Bishop Bruté, came to reside there, 
that the college assumed that importance that it has since not only retained, but 
exalted. Mr. Bruté was born in 1779, and in 1803 graduated in medicine with 
the highest honors. But the cure of souls, and not of bodies, was his vocation, 
and accordingly he commenced the study of theology in the seminary of St. Sul- 
pice in Paris, and five years afterwards was ordained a priest, and joined the soci- 
ety. In 1810 he sailed for America with the late Bishop Flaget. As already 
mentioned, he was appointed President of St. Mary’s, in Baltimore, but from the 
beginning he loved the mountain, and wished to share in the labors of his saintly 
fellow countrymen. His wishes, however, were not fully gratified, until the pe- 
riod above mentioned. The extensive library which he brought to the college was 
in itself an immense advantage, but almost nothing compared to his own living 
words, his untiring zeal and bright example of holiness. 

The study of theology was introduced soon after the arrival of the saintly Bruté, 
who was appointed professor of divinity and lecturer on Sacred Scripture, besides 
which, he taught one or two classes in the collegiate department with wonderful 
success. With twosuch men as Dubois and Bruté as its leading spirits, and with 
such principal professors as Rev. J. B. Purcell, the present Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati; Rev. James Smith, J. McClosky, now bishop of Albany, New York; R. V. 
Whelan, now bishop of Wheeling, Va.; Rev. C. C. Pise, Rev. J. J. Mullen, of 
New Orleans ; Rev. A. Hitzelberger and Dr. Anthony Hermange, it is no wonder 
that the president and his assistants were eager to petrify the wooden edifice or 
edifices into a magnificent stone building. The project, after mature deliberation, 
was speedily executed, and early in the spring of 1824 the grand stone edifice 
was nearly ready to take the place of the old log college. 

Pentecost Sunday of that year was a joyous day at the mountain. During the 
morning and afternoon many a prayer of thanksgiving ascended to heaven from 
the church on the hill-side. The president, teachers and students rejoiced, because 
they were on the eve of occupying the new college, and the good people in the 
neighborhood were glad to see so grand a work in their midst. But alas! it was 
not to be so. That very night they were all aroused from sleep by the lurid flames 
and erackling noise occasioned by the conflagration of the building, and Monday 
morning beheld it a heap of smouldering ruins. It is generally supposed that it 
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was not a mere accident, but was the work of an incendiary. It is also reported, 
that Mr. Dubois never showed more christian hervism than on that occasion. 
While he witnessed the rapid progress of the devouring fire, his chief anxiety was 
to prevent those persons who came to arrest the spread of the conflagration, from 
exposing themselves to imminent danger. The help on which he relied was to 
come from heaven, and he prayed for it calmly and silently, as he looked on 
the wreck of his many years’ labors, but not of his hope. Ina few days he laid 
out the plan for a college larger and more magnificent than the one destroyed, and 
started with renewed energy on the most painful of all missions which a priest 
must often perform—that of collecting funds for pious purposes. “ By appeals to 
his personal friends and the friends of education, he succeeded in accomplishing 
his object, and in the summer of 1826 he took possession of the new edifice, with 
a numerous band of pupils, and with that heartfelt satisfaction which arises from 
the consciousness of having achieved a magnificent work, in defiance of the most 
formidable obstacles.”” That same year, however, he was called away by the 
voice of authority from his mountain, to assume the arduous task of directing the 
spiritual affairs of the Catholics of the diocese of New York, as its third bishop. 
Before he died, in 1842, he had the satisfaction of beholding Mount St. Mary’s 
flourishing under the direction of priests whom he himself had educated. 

The immediate successors of Bishop Dubois in the presidency of Mount St. Ma- 
ry’s, were the Rev. Messrs. Michael de Burgo Egan, who died soon after in Mar- 
seilles, whither he went for the benefit of his health, and J. McGerry, who for a 
period presided over the institution. These exemplary gentlemen, as well as 
their successors, did honor to the college over which they presided. The next 
director of this institution was Rev. J. B. Purcell, the present distinguished Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati, under whose administration the college was chartered in 
1830. He also was removed from the mountain that he still loves, by being ap- 
pointed in 1833 to succeed Bishop Fenwick in the see of Cincinnati. The Rev. 
Francis B. Jamison, who was vice-president before, was then chosen as president, 
and was succeeded by Rev. Thomas R. Butler, now vicar-general of the diocese 
of Covington. The present president is the Rev. John McCaffrey, D. D., under 
whom the college has not only kept its stronghold, but has, as it were, been mul- 
tiplied in buildings and usefulness. Since 1851, not hut Catholic boys, or such 
as may be instructed in the Catholic religion, are admitted into the college. Be- 
sides the vast structure, equal and similar to the one left by Bishop Dubois, an- 
other, intended for the juvenile department, will be shortly ready for students. 

The ecclesiastical department is also in a very prosperous state. The chairs of 
Divinity and Sacred Scripture, vacated in 1834, when Rt. Rev. 8. G. Bruté was 
consecrated the first bishop of Vincennes, were worthily filled by the very Rev. 
E. Surin, at present vicar-general of the diocese of Philadelphia, and he has 
had successors well deserving of the sacred trust of teaching those who are to be 
the instructors of others unto righteousness. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes here to express what has often been, and is 
now, a wish of his heart, and the subject of many a prayer, that as the principal 
object of the pious founder was to establish a house for the education of ecclesi- 
astics, so may we live to see the day when Mount St. Mary’s will be made a 
National Seminary, and have representatives from every diocese in the United 
States. 
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NAPOLEON’S VISIT TO THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES. 


On the afternoon of the first of September, 1806, Napoleon mounted his horse 
and quitted St. Cloud, accompanied only by his grand marshal, his aid-de-camp, 
Rapp, and a page. After enjoying a brisk gallop through the Bois de Boulogne, 
he drew up at the gate of Malliot, and dismissed his attendants, with the excep- 
tion of Rapp, who followed him into the avenue of Neuilly. Galloping by the 
spot where the triumphal arch was then beginning to rise from its foundations, 
they reached the grand avenue of the Champs Elyssées, and proceeded towards 
the Hétel des Invalides. There Napoleon stopped and gazed at the splendid edi- 
tice, glowing in the beams of the setting sun. 

“Fine! very fife!’ he repeated several times. “Truly Louis XIV was a 
great king! ”? Then addressing Rapp, he said, “1 am going to visit my invalids 
this evening. Hold my horse—I shall not stay long.””? And throwing the bridle 
to his aid-de-camp, Napoleon passed beneath the principal gateway. Seeing a 
man dressed in a military hat, and with two epaulets badly concealed by his half- 
buttoned redingote, the sentry supposed him to be a superior officer, and allowed 
him to pass without question. 

Crossing his arms on his chest, the visitor, having reached the principal court, 
stopped and looked around him. Suddenly the conversation of two invalids com- 
ing out of the building attracted his attention. In order to listen, he walked be- 
hind them regulating his pace by theirs, for they walked very slowly. These two 
men seemed bowed down with years. The less feeble of them led his compan- 
ion, and as they tottered on he looked anxiously around. 

** Jerome,” said the elder, in a husky voice, ** do you see him coming?” 

«No, father, but never mind! [’ll read him a lecture which he won’t forget ina 
hurry—careless boy that he is!” 

“But Jerome, we must make some allowance for him—we were once young 
ourselves. Besides, I dare say he thought my prayers would not be finished so 
sbon this evening—the boy has a kind heart.” 

Napoleon stepped forward, and addressing the old man, said, ** Apparently, my 
friends, you are waiting for some one? ”’ 

The younger looked up and touched his hat, for he saw the gleam of the 
epaulets. 

* Yes, colonel,” replied he, “my father Maurice and I have been waiting for 
my truant son. He knows well that his grandfather requires the support of his 
arms to reach the dormitory, as one of mine is—”’ Here he shook his empty 
sleeve. 

«You are a brave fellow,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ and your son has done wrong. 
But how came your father,” he continued, as they walked along, “ to remain so 
late out?” 

** Because, colonel, he always devotes the afternoon of the first of September 
to commemorate the anniversary of the death of the king under whom he for- 
merly served.” 

«* What king was that?” 

“ His late majesty, Louis XIV,” said the old man, who had not before joined 
in the conversation. 

“Louis XIV!” repeated Napoleon in astonishment. ‘ Where can you have 
seen him?” 
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“‘ Here, in this place; he spoke to me, and I answered,” said Maurice. 

«* How old are you?” 

“Tf I live till Candlemas, colonel, I shall be one hundred and twenty-one years 
old.”’ 

* A hundred and twenty-one years! ” cried the Emperor. And taking the old 
man’s arm, he said kindly, “‘ Lean on me, old comrade, I will support you.” 

** No, no, colonel; I know too well the respect—”’ 

«Nonsense! I desire it.” And the Emperor gently placed the arm within 
his own, although the veteran still resisted. 

« Come, father,” said Jerome, ‘do as the colonel orders you, or else the end 
of your politeness will be, that you’ll have a fine cold to-morrow. And then this 
young Cyprian is not coming yet! ” 

“You must have entered this Hétel while very young?” said Napoleon, as 
they walked along. 

“© Yes colonel; I was but eighteen when I fought at Freidlingen, and the next 
year, at Blenheim I received a wound in my neck which disabled me, and obtained 
for me the favor of entering here.” 

“ It was not a favor,”’ interrupted Napoleon—* it was a right.” 

“I have lived here upwards of a hundred years. I was married here, and I 
have seen all my old comrades pass away. But, although there are only young 
people now in the Hétel, I am very happy since my children came to join me.” 

“*M. Jerome,” said Napoleon, how old are you ?”’ 

“‘ Going on ninety-one, Colonel ; I was born in 1715.” 

“Yes,” said his father, “ the very year that his late majesty, Louis XIV, died. 
I remember jit as well as if it were yesterday.” 

** What battles have you been in, my friend ?” 

** At Fontenoy, colonel, at Lamfedl, at Rosbach, at Berghen, and at Fribourg. 
It was in the last battle I lost my arm. I came here in the year 1763, in the time 
of Louis XV.” 

“That poor king,’’ said Napoleon, as if speaking to himself, “‘ who signed a 
shameful treaty that deprived France of fifteen hundred leagues of coast.’ 

“ And for the last forty-three years,” said Maurice, “Jerome has watched me 
like a good and dutiful son. Pity that his should be so forgetful!” 

** Well,” said Napoleon, “I will do my best to supply M. Cyprien’s place. At 
your age it is not good to be under the night air.” 

“ Here he comes at last !’’ cried Jerome. 

The Emperor looked with some curiosity at this wild boy, for whose youth 
allowance was to be made, and saw to his astonishment an invalid of some sixty 
years old, with two wooden legs, but one eye, and a frightfully scarred face, ad- 
vancing toward them as quickly as his infirmities would permit. Jerome began 
to reproach his truant son, but the latter interrupted him by holding up a flask, a 
piece of white bread, and a few lumps of sugar. “‘ See,” he said, “it was getting 
these things that delayed me. I knew grandfather would like a draught of warm 
wine and sugar after his long stay out; so I went to my old friend Colibert, and 
persuaded him to give me his allowance of wine in exchange for my mounting 
guard in his place to-morrow.” 

if Well, well,” said Jerome, “ that was thoughtful of you, my boy, but mean- 
time we should have been badly off but for the kindness of this noble colonel, wha 
has made your grandfather lean on him.” 
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Cyprien saluted the Emperor, whom, in the increasing darkness, he did not 
recognize, and said, ‘‘ Now then, sir, with your permission I will resume my 
post.” 

«And an honorable one it is,”’ said Napoleon. Pray, in what engagement 
were you wounded ?” 

«« At the battle of Fleurus, colonel, gained against the Austrians by General 
Jourdan, now Marshal of the Empire. A volley of grape-shot knocked out my 
eye, and carried off both of my legs at the same time. But,” added Cyprien, 
striking his powful chest, “ my heart was not touched, nor my stomach either, 
and they have both, I hope, some good days’ work in them yet.” 

Napoleon smiled. ‘The battle of Fleurus,”’ he said, “‘ was fought, I think, 
in 1794!” 

** Yes, colonel.” 

“* That was already in Bonaparte’s time,”’ remarked Maurice. 

“ Grandfather,” replied Cyprien, “ please to say the Emperor Napoleon the 
Great; that is his proper title.” 

** In the time of his late majesty, Louis XIV.” 

« Ah, grandfather,”’ interrupted Cyprien, impatiently, “‘ we’re tired of hearing 
about that monarch of the old régime, who used to go to war in a flowing wig and 
silk stockings! He’s not to be mentioned in the same year with the Emperor, 
who dresses and lives like one of ourselves. Is it not so, colonel!” 

Napoleon knitted his brows, and answered coldly : “ You are mistaken, M. 
Cyprien ; Louis XIV was a great king! It was he who raised France to the first 
rank among the nations of Europe ; it was he who first marshaled 400,000 soldiers 
on land, and one hundred vessels on the sea. He added to his dominions Rous- 
sillon, Franche-Comté, and Flanders; he seated one of his children on the throne 
of Spain; and it was he who founded this Hétel des Invalides. Since Charle- 
magne, there has not been a king in France worthy of being compared to him!” 

This eulogium on the monarch whom he almost idolized, caused the dim eyes 
of old Maurice to sparkle; he tried to straighten himself, and said, in a broken 
voice: “ Bravo! bravo! Ah! colonel, you are worthy to have served his late 
majesty, Louis XIV. Had you lived in his time he would have made you a 
field-marshal !”” 

Somewhat abashed, Cyprien stammered out, “ Excuse me, colonel; but you 
know I never knew this king of grandfather’s. I only heard him spoken of by 
some of the oldest men here.”’ 

** And those who spoke disrespectfully of him,” said Napoleon, ‘‘ did wrong. 
Here, at all events, the memory of Louis XIV ought to be venerated.” 

At that moment lights appeared at the end of the court, a sound of voices was 
heard, and many persons approached. Rapp had waited a long time on the spot 
where the Emperor had left him; but when it became dark, and his master did 
not return, he grew uneasy, and giving the horses in charge to a soldier, he entered 
the Hotel, and told the governor, Marshal Serrurier, that the Emperor had been 


for the last hour incognito within the walls. The news spread quickly among ° 


the officers ; they hastened to look for their beloved master, and found him on the 
terrace conversing With his three companions. 

At the cries of “ Here he is! long live the Emperor!” Cyprien, fixing his eye 
attentively on the supposed colonel, suddenly recognized him, and clasping his 
hands, exclaimed: “ Ah! sire, pardon me. Father, grandfather—this is the Em 
peror himself!” 
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«« You the Emperor, colonel?” cried the two old men. 

“« Yes, my children,” replied Napoleon, kindly holding each by an arm, in order 
to prevent them from kneeling, “although much younger than you, am your 
father, and the father of every soldier who has fought for the honor of France !” 

At that moment, Rapp, the Governor, and their attendants, came up and sa- 
luted Napoleon. With a stern look, he said to his aid-de-camp, in an under tone, 
“ You should have had patience to wait.”” Then turning to the others in an af- 
fable manner, he said: ‘* Approach, marshal and gentlemen; help me to recom- 
pense three generations of heroes. These brave men,” pointing to Maurice, Je- 


~ rome and Cyprien, “ have fought in three glorious battles—Freidlingen, Racours 


and Fleurus. Marshal,” (to Serrurier,) “lend me your cross; you shall have 
one in its stead to-morrow,” he added, smiling. ‘‘ Give me yours also, Rapp.” 

Having received the two crosses, Napoleon gave one to Jerome, the other to 
Cyprien; and then taking off his own, he fastened it on the breast of the venerable 
Maurice, saying, as he did so, “ My old comrade, I regret that I did not sooner 
discharge this debt which France owes you.” 

*‘ Long live the Emperor! long live the Emperor!” shouted all present. 

“‘ Sire,” said old Maurice, in a voice trembling with rapture, ‘‘ you have made 
the remainder of life happy to me and my children.” 

“‘My brave fellow,” replied Napoleon, giving his hand, which the old man 
seized and pressed respectfully with his lips, “I repeat that I am only discharging 
a debt which our country owes you.” 

Meantime the news had spread throughout the Hétel that the Emperor was 
there. All the inmates, disregardingt ule’ and discipline, came out of their rooms, 
and rushed into the court, crying out,“ ong live the Emperor!” 

In a moment Napoleon found himself surrounded by a crowd of eager veterans, 
each trying who could get nearest to his beloved general. 

“My Emperor!” cried one, “I was with you at Toulon!” “ And I at the 
passage of St. Bernard!”’? “ And I at Trebia!”’ ‘“ You spoke to me at Abou- 
kir!”? “I shared my bread with you at Roveredo!”” ‘I picked up your hat at 
Marengo!” “I was at Austerlitz!” etc., etc. 

Napoleon smiled at the reminiscences of these extempore Xenophons, and tried 
to answer each individually, inquiring whether they were content with their posi- 
tion, or wished for any thing with which he could supply them. 

At length Napoleon took leave of the governor; and the crowd opening, respect- 
fully made way for him to pass to the gate. Rapp had sent back the horses, and 
ordered a carriage with an escort of dragoons to be in attendance. The Emperor 
got in with his aid-de-camp, while the echoes of the Seine resounded with shouts 
of Vive ? Empereur !”’ 

“This has been one of the happiest evenings m my life!”? he said to Rapp. 
“T should like well enough to pass the remainder of my days in the Hotel des 
Invalides.” 

“Then I,” replied the aid-de-camp, with his usual frankness, “ should like to 
be assured of dying and being buried there.” 

“Who knows?” said Napoleon; ‘that may happen; and | myself—who 
knows—” He did not finish the sentence, but fell into a profound reverie, which 
lasted during the remainder of the drive. 

On the 15th of December, 1840, a funeral car, covered with crowns of laurel, 
preceded by the banner of France, and followed by the surviving relics of her forty 
armies, passed slowly beneath the Triumphal Arch de l’Etoile. The sarcophagus 
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it bore contained the moral spoils of him who, in the space of fifteen years, had 
well-nigh conquered the world. The dead Napoleon was thus tardily borne to his 
place beneath that dome raised for the shelter of heroes. 

Late in the evening, when the crowd had slowly dispersed, when the murmur 
o1 its thousand mournful voices was hushed, when the solitude was complete, and 
the silence unbroken, an invalid, a centegenarian, almost blind, and walking on 
tv-o wooden legs, entered the chapel where reposed the body of Napoleon. Sup- 
portea by two of his comrades, he reached with difficulty the foot of the imperial 
catafalque. Taking off his wooden legs in order to kneel down, he bent his ven- 
erable head on the steps; and presently, mingled with sobs, he uttered in broken 
accents the words, ‘‘ Emperor! father !”’ 

At length his companions succeeded in drawing him away; and as he passed 
out, the superior officers of the Hétel respectfully saluted the old man. He who 
thus came to render his Jast homage to his master was Cyprien, the grandson of 
father Maurice. 





SCENES IN THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. 


His Crucifixion—Entombment. 


Lo, with gall his thirst he quenches! 
See the thorns upon his brow! 

Nails his tender flesh are rending! 
See, his side is opened now! 

Whence to cleanse the whole creation, 
Streams of blood and water flow. 


Benotp our divine Lord ascending the hill of Calvary burthened with that 
heavy cross formed of two stout trees! Well might a strong able man stagger 
beneath such a load; how then does Jesus suffer in every fibre! How does his 
body, all torn and livid with the brutal scourging, the buffets of the crowd, the 
exhaustion of his agony and the sleepless night that followed it, quiver now be- 
neath the goads of the executioners as they urge him on to keep up with the step 
of the soldiers. Jesus fell again and again; blows were showered upon him to 
compel him to rise, but exhausted nature could do no more, the executioners then 
looking around in the crowd espied one Simon of Cyrene, who doubtless by some 
compassionate remark excited their anger. Seizing him, they forced him to take 
up the cross of our Lord and bear it to Calvary. 

When Jesus reached the fatal mount, wine mingled with myrrh and gall was 
proffered him, but having tasted it he would not drink. The two malefactors 
were then fastened to their crosses, and our divine Lord was then stripped of his 
clothing and nailed to the wood already bedewed with his sacred blood. We 
may in spirit view that fearful moment when that loving Redeemer was stretched 
on the prostrate cross,* and the nails driven successively through his sacred hands 
and feet. While every fibre was quivering with pain, the cross was raised by the 
strong arms of the ready crowd, and placed with a fearful shock in the hole pre- 
pared for it. The Redeemer hung between heaven and earth, bearing the curse 


* Such is the common belief; but it would seem more in accordance with usage, that 
the cross was first erected, and that then he was bound and nailed to it. 
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of the sins of men,* while the Jews gazed upon him whom they had pierced,t 
whose hands and feet they had pierced and whose bones they had numbered.f 





There was our divine Lord lifted up ready to draw all things to himself as he had 
said. Of the cause of his death no doubt could exist, for high above him on the 
cross by Pilate’s order was placed the inscription: “ Jesus of Nazareth, King of 
the Jews.” This inscription, being in Greek, Latin and Hebrew, was read by 
many, and some of the Jews hastened to Pilate’s palace to ask him to alter it, so 
as to read, “who called himself king of the Jews,” but the Roman governor 
replied, “‘ What I have written, I have written.” 

The sufferings of our divine Lord are rather matter for pious contemplation than 
for studied recital. Yet we may relate the various facts given us by the Evan- 
gelists with awe. While Jesus hung agonizing on the cross, the crowd pressed 
on the line of soldiers that encircled the three crosses, vomiting forth their blas- 
phemies against him whose virtues they had recognized, whose miracles they had 
Witnessed, but whom in their blindness. they had rejected. The chief priests, the 
elders of the people, joined in these horrid cries: “ Vah, thou that destroyest the 
temple of God and in three days buildest it up again, save thyself, coming down 
from the cross... He saved others, himself he cannot save... Let him save him- 


* Deut. xxi, 23; Isaias liii. t Zach. xii, 10. { Ps. xxi, 17. 
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self if he be the Christ the elect of God.* Even one of the thieves crucified with 
him joined in the blasphemies. 


Have we no tears to shed for him 
While soldiers scoff and Jews deride? 

Ah! look how patiently he hangs— 
Jesus our love is crucified 


Jesus, whose divine heart bled at this ingratitude, this rebellion of his people, 
murmured a prayer for their pardon: “ Father, forgive them, they know not what 
they do.”” Sublime lesson, which we must often call to mind, when we behold the 
Church, the spouse of Christ, and the faithful children of that Church, become par- 
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takers of the cross. We must then repeat the prayer of our Lord: ‘ Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.” If we ourselves are the sufferers, 
let us rejoice that we too are nailed to the cross and can share, even in the least 
degree with our Lord, his bitter agony, and with a holy martyred missionary ex- 
claim, so fill our hearts with love as to dread that any thing should detach us from 
the cross of Jesus. 

Within the circle, or near it and opposite it, stood the Blessed Virgin with St. 
John and the holy women, whose fidelity to their Lord, neither the arms of the 
soldiery nor the fierce gestures of the mob could deter. Within the hedge of steel, 
the soldiers who had acted as executioners, were unconsciously fulfilling the pro- 
phecy. of the royal prophet: ‘* They parted my garments among them, and upon 


* Mark xvi, 30; Luke xxiii, 35 
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my vesture they cast lots.””* ‘And the soldiers indeed,” says St. John, “ did 
these things.”” They took his garments and made parts, to every soldier a part, 
and also his tunic, which was seamless, woven from the top throughout. They 
then said to one another, “ Let us not cut it, but let us cast lots for it, whose it 
shall be.?’+ 

One of the thieves, as we have said, joined in the blasphemies of the crowd, 
but the other rebuked him: * And dost thou not fear God, seeing thou art under 
the same condemnation? We indeed suffer justly, for we receive the due reward 
of our deeds, but this man hath done no evil.”” Then turning his dying eyes to 
Jesus, he cried: ‘* Lord, remember me when thou shalt come into thy kingdom.” 
Precious consolation to the dying Redeemer! Lesson to the sinner who has not 
cast faith aside, and to the pastor crucified by trial! ‘“ Amen I say to thee,’”’ was 
the response of Jesus, “ this day thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 

Casting his eyes to his blessed Mother, whose anguish foretold by Simeon now 
added new poignancy to his own sufferings, he exclaimed in a tone which beto- 
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kened the depth of his love for the Virgin whom he had chosen from all eternity 
to be his Mother and fellow-sufferer on earth, to be his Mother and partaker of his 
power in heaven: ** Woman, behold thy Son,” thus confiding to her in the per- 
son of John, his beloved disciple, all whom he had adopted as his brethren. And 
to the disciple, that friend in whom he confided all, and whose fidelity he saw, he 
also said, “ Behold thy mother”? Sweet mystery of love! Mary’s last recorded 
words are an injunction to obey her divine Son, and comprise the gospel: 
«* Whatsoever he shall say unto you, do ye;” and the last words of Jesus, in this 
mortal life, except those addressed to his Eternal Father, hold his Virgin Mother 
up to the veneration of the world: ‘ Behold thy mother.””* 

Then nature showed its agony at the fearful scene on Calvary: the sun at noon 
hid his light; darkness enshrouded the hill: while the earth swaying to and fro 
rent its rocky bases, and death already vanquished gave up the victims of the 
grave, who rose and appeared to the terrified throng. The sanctuary of the tem- 
ple announced that the Mosaic rite had ended, for the veil of the temple was rent 
and the holy of holies exposed to the eyes of all. 

About the ninth hour, Jesus exclaimed in Hebrew, ‘ Eli, Eli, lamma sabac- 
thani? My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’? One of those standing 
near, supposed that he called upon Elias, and while the others said ** Let us see 
whether Elias will come to deliver him,’’+ Jesus again uttered a ery of agony: 
“7 thirst.”£ Then again, unconscious fulfiller of the prophecies,§ the first speaker 
filled a sponge with vinegar and hyssop and placing it on a reed raised it to the 
lips of the dying God. Then Jesus bowed his head and exclaimed: “ It is con- 
summated.”? Redemption was achieved. “ Father! into thy hands | commend 
my spirit,”? were then all that he uttered, and with a loud cry he gave up the 
ghost. Jesus was dead. 

And scarce the Father heard from heaven 
The cry of his expiring Son, 

Wheiu in that cry our sins were all forgiven, 
And boundless pardon won. 

Still heaved the earth, still brooded over all the shades of night, still flitled by 
the bodies of the risen dead; horror-struck the multitude hastened away, striking 
their breasts, and the pagan centurion glorifying God, cried out in condemnation 
of Pilate and the Jews: ‘* Indeed this was a just man,” “ the Son of God.’’| 

When the crowd had dispersed and the evening was coming on, Joseph of 
Arimathea or Ramatha, a little town near Joppe, a centurion of high rank, and a 
secret believer in Jesus, went to Pilate and asked permission to take the body of 
Jesus and inter it. The Roman governor was surprised that the holy victim 
had been so soon put to death, and sent for the.centurion. During the interval 
between this and his coming the Jews also came to ask that the legs of the cruci- 
fied should be broken, and their bodies taken down before sunset, when the Sab- 
bath began. Receiving permission, they sent soldiers to fulfill the order; and 
these broke the legs of the two thieves, but did not touch Jesus, fulfilling the pro- 
phecy, “‘ They shall not break a bone of the Lamb; but one of these soldiers 
taking his spear drove it into the side of Jesus, piercing his heart; and by a mira- 
cle from the wound in the lifeless body gushed forth blood and water. Miracle of 
mystery! to which, and to the load cry, St. John appeals as three testimonies yet 
one, that prove the divinity of Christ and the Trinity of the Godhead. 


* John xix, 26. t Matt. xxvii, 46. { John xix, 28 
§ See Ps. Ixvili, 22. | Luke xxiii, 47; Matt. xxvii, 54 
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Meanwhile the converted centurion having assured Pilate of the reality of our 
Lord’s death, the governor granted the request of Joseph; and that pious man 
buying fine linen, started for Calvary with Nicodemus, another secret disciple, 
who had purchased about a hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes to embalm the 
body. John and the holy women and the desolate Virgin Mother remained alone 
at the cross, from which with precious care, these two rich and noble men now 
took down the body of our Redeemer, and gently laying him on a place rudely 
prepared, that Mary might receive in her arms that sacred head and remove the 





thorny crown. Then, when the first burst of grief had subsided, they wrapped 
the body in the cloths with the spices after the Jewish fashion, and silently bore 
that sacred deposit down the slope to a burial cave or sepulchre in an adjacent 
garden, which Joseph had previously by a divine inspiration purchased, and in 
which no man had yet been laid. Scarce had they effected this, when the setting 
sun warned them that the hour of repose was at hand, when it would be unlawful 
to work. Laying then the body of Jesus in the sepulchre, they rolled a stone to 
the opening in the rock. Then John led away the afflicted Mother, the Virgin of 
Virgins, committed to his virginal care, and Mary Magdalen and Mary the mother 
of John, retired to their abode to mourn over their beloved Lord. 

With all their scrupulousness as to the Sabbath, the chief priests and pharisees 
now violated it: the sun hadgset and the Sabbath begun when they hastened to 
Pilate, saying: ‘Sir, we have remembered that that impostor when he was yet 
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Command, therefore, the sepul- 


alive, said: ‘after three days I will rise again.’ 

chre to be guarded until the third day, lest perhaps his disciples come, and steal 

him away, and say to the people, ‘ He is risen from the dead ;’ and the last error 
“‘You have a guard,” replied the governor, 


shall be worse than the first.” 
“guard it as you can.” They accordingly made the sepulchre secure by cords 





or chains, and sealing it, they stationed a guard of Roman soldiers by it. 


At last the worst is o’er, and Thou art hid 


Deep in “7 darksome bed; 

All still and cold beneath yon dreary stone 

Thy sacred form is gone; 

Around those lips where power and mercy hung, 


The dews of death have clung; 
The dull earth o’er Thee, and Thy foes around, 
Thou sleep’st a silent corse, in funeral fetters wound. 


Angels chanted around the crib of the new born God, angels hovered around 
his grave: there poor faithful shepherds adoring knelt, here trod the haughty Ro- 
man soldier: yet the divinity dwelt in the lifeless body as in the moaning infant, 
and would soon raise it up, making that sepulchre glorious, a centre in the world’s 
history, the key to many a war, to many a political change, controlling human 


destiny in the nineteenth as in the thirteenth century. 
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LOVE OF OUR NATIVE COUNTRY. 





Translated for the Metropolitan from the Works of Chateaubriand. 


As we have considered the instincts of animals, it is proper that we should 
allude to those of physical man; but as he combines in himself the feelings of 
different classes of the creation, such as parental tenderness, and many others, we 
shall select one quality that is peculiar to him. 

The instinct with which man is pre-eminently endued—that which is of all the 
most beautiful and the most moral—is the love of his native country. If this 
law were not maintained by a never-ceasing miracle, to which, however, as to 
many others, we pay not the smallest attention, all mankind would crowd together 
into the temperate zones, leaving the rest of the earth a desert. We may easily 
conceive what great evils would result from this collection of the human family 
on one point of the globe. To prevent these calamities, Providence has, as it 
were, fixed the feet of each individual to his native soil, by an invincible magnet, 
so that neither the ices of Greenland nor the burning sands of Africa are desti- 
tute of inhabitants. 

We may remark still further, that the more sterile the soil, the more rude the 
climate, of a country, or, what amounts to the same thing, the greater the injus- 
tice, and the more severe the persecution we have suffered there, the more strongly 
we are attached to it. Strange and sublime truth!—that misery should become 
a bond of attachment, and that those who have lost but a cottage should most 
feelingly regret the paternal habitation! The reason of this phenomenon is, that 
the profusion of a too fertile soil destroys, by enriching us, the simplicity of the 
natural ties arising from our wants; when we cease to love our parents and our 
relations because they are no longer necessary to us, we actually cease also to 
love our country. 

Every thing tends to confirm the truth of this remark. A savage is more pow- 
erfully attached ’to his hut than a prince to his palace, and the mountaineer is 
more delighted with his native rocks, than the inhabitant of the plain with his 
golden corn fields. Ask a Scotch Highlander if he would exchange his lot with 
the first potentate of the earth. When far removed from his beloved mountains, 
he carries with him the recollection of them whithersoever he goes ; he sighs for 
his flocks, his torrents, and his clouds. He longs to eat again his barley-bread, 
to drink goat’s milk, and to sing in the valley the ballads which were sung by his 
forefathers. He pines if he be prevented from returning to his native clime. It 
isa mountain plant which must be rooted among the rocks; it cannot thrive 
unless assailed by the winds and the rain; in the soil, the shelter, and the sun- 
shine of the plain, it quickly droops and dies. 

With what joy will he again fly to his roof of furze! With what delight will 
he visit all the sacred relics of his indigence! 


‘* Sweet treasures !’’ he exclaims, ‘*O pledges dear! 
That lying and envy have attracted ne’er, 
Come back: from all this royal pomp I flee, 
For all is but an idle dream to me.” 


Who can be more happy than the Esquimaux, in his frightful country? What 
to him are all the flowers of our climate, compared to the snows of Labrador, and 
54 Vou. IV.—No. 7, 
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all our palaces, to his smoky cabin? He embarks in spring, with his wife, on 2 
fragment of floating ice. Hurried along by the currents, he advances into the 
open sea on this frozen mass. The mountain waves over the deep its trees of 
snow, the sea-wolves revel in its valleys, and the whales accompany it on the 
dark bosom of the ocean. The daring Indian, under the shelter afforded by his 
frozen mountain, presses to his heart the wife whom God has given him, and 
finds with her unknown joys in this mixture of perils and of pleasures. 

It should be observed, however, that this savage has very good reasons for pre- 
ferring his country and his condition to ours. Degraded as his nature may appear 
to us, still, we may discover in him,or in the arts he practices, something that 
displays the dignity of man. The European is lost every day, in some vessel 
which is a master-piece of human industry, on the same shores where the Esqui- 
maux, floating in a seal’s skin, smiles at every kind of danger. Sometimes he 
hears the ocean which covers him roaring far above his head; sometimes moun- 
tain-billows bear him aloft to the skies: he sports among the surges, as a child 
balances himself on the tufted branches in the peaceful recesses of the forest. 
When God placed man in this region of tempests, he stamped upon him a mark 
of royalty. ‘‘ Go,’? said he to him from amidst the whirlwind, “ go, wretched 
mortal; I cast thee naked upon the earth; but that thy destiny may not be mis- 
conceived, thou shalt subdue the monsters of the deep with a reed, and thou shalt 
trample the tempests under thy feet.” 

Thus, in attaching us to our native land, Providence justifies its dealings toward 
us, and we find numberless reasons for loving our country. The Arab never 
forgets the well of the camel, the antelope, and above all, the horse, the faithful 
companion of his journeys through his paternal deserts; the negro never ceases 
to remember his cottage, his javelin, his banana, and the track of the zebra and the 
elephant in his native sands. 

It is related that an English cabin-boy had conceived such an attachment for 
the ship on which he was born, that he could never be induced to leave it for a 
single moment. The greatest punishment the captain could inflict, was to threaten 
him with being sent ashore; on these occasions he would run with loud shrieks 
and conceal himself in the hold. What inspired the little mariner with such an 
extraordinary affection for a plank beaten by the winds? Assuredly not associa- 
tions purely local and physical. Was it a certain moral conformity between the 
destinies of man and those of a ship? or did he perhaps find a pleasure in con- 
centrating his joys and his sorrows in what we may justly call his cradle? The 
heart is naturally fond of contracting itself; the more it is compressed, the 
smaller is the surface which is liable to be wounded. This is the reason why 
persons of delicate sensibility—such the unfortunate generally are—prefer to live 
in retirement. What sentiment gains in energy it loses in extent. When the 
Roman republic was bounded by the Aventine Mount, her citizens joyfully sacri- 
ficed their lives in her defence: they ceased to love her when the Alps and Mount 
Taurus were the limits of her territory. It was undoubtedly some reason of this 
kind that cherished in the heart of the English youth a predilection for his pater- 
nal vessel. An unknown passenger on the ocean of life, he beheld the sea arising 
as a barrier between him and our afflictions; happy in viewing only at a distance 
the melancholy shores of the world! 

Among civilized nations the love of country has performed prodigies. The 
designs of God have always a connection; he has grounded upon nature this 
affection for the place of our nativity, and hence, the animal partakes, in a certain 
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degree, of this instinct with man ; but the latter carries it further, and transforms 
into a virtue what was only a sentiment of universal concordance. Thus the 
physical and moral laws of the universe are linked together in an admirable chain. 
We even doubt whether it be possible to possess one genuine virtue, one real 
talent, without the love of our native country. In war this passion has accom- 
plished wonders; in literature it produced a Homer and a Virgil. The former 
delineates in preference to all others the manners of Ionia, where he drew his first 
breath, and the latter feasted on the remembrance of his native place. Born in a 
cottage, and expelled from the inheritance of his ancestors, these two circum- 
stances seem to have had an extraordinary influence on the genius of Virgil, 
giving to it that melancholy tint which is one of its principal charms. He recalls 
these events continually, and shows that the country where he passed his youth 
was always before his eyes: 


Et dulcis moriens reminiscitur Argos. 


But it is the Christian religion that has invested patriotism with its true char- 
acter. This sentiment led to the commission of crime among the ancients, because 
it was carried to excess; Christianity has made it one of the principal affections 
in man, but not an exclusive one. It commands us above all things to be just; 
it requires us to cherish the whole family of Adam, since we ourselves belong to 
it, though our countrymen have the first claim to our attachment. This morality 
was unknown before the coming of the Christian lawgiver, who has been unjustly 
accused of attempting to extirpate the passions: God destroys not his own work. 
The gospel is not the destfoyer of the heart, but its regulator. It is to our feelings 
what taste is to the fine arts; it retrenches all that is exaggerated, false, common, 
and trivial; it leaves all that is fair, and good, and true. The Christian religion, 
rightly understood, is only primitive nature washed from original pollution. 

It is when at a distance from our country that we feel the full force of the 
instinct by which we are attached to it. For want of the reality, we try to feed 
upon dreams; for the heart is expert in deception, and there is no one who has 
been suckled at the breast of woman but has drunk of the cup of illusion. Some- 
times it is a cottage which is situated like the paternal habitation ; sometimes it is 
a wood, a valley, a hill, on which we bestow some of the sweet appellations 
of our native land.. Andromache gives the name of Simois to a brook. And 
what an affecting object is this little rill, which recalls the idea of a mighty river 
in her native country! Remote from the soil which gave us birth, nature appears 
to us diminished, and but the shadow of that which we have lost. 

Another artifice of the love of country is to attach a great value to an object of 
little intrinsic worth, but which comes from our native land, and which we have 
brought with us into exile. The soul seems to dwell even upon the inanimate 
things which have shared our destiny : we remain attached to the down on which 
our prosperity has slumbered, and still more to the straw on which we counted 
the days of our adversity. The vulgar have an energetic expression, to describe 
that languor which oppresses the soul when away from our country. “That 
man,”’ they say, “ is home-sick.” A sickness it really is, and the only cure for it 
isto return. If, however, we have been absent a few years, what do we find in 
the place of our nativity? How few of those whom we left behind in the vigor 
of health are still alive! Here are tombs where once stood palaces ; there rise 
palaces where we left tombs. The paternal field is overgrown with briers or cul- 
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tivated by the plough of a stranger; and the tree beneath which we frolicked in 
our boyish days has disappeared. 

In Louisiana there were two females, one a negro, the other an Indian, who 
were the slaves of two neighboring planters. Each of the women had a child; 
the black a little girl two years old, and the Indian a boy of the same age. The 
latter died. The two unfortunate women having agreed upon a solitary spot, 
repaired thither three successive nights. The one brought her dead child, the 
other her living infant; the one her Manitou, the other her Fetiche. They were 
not surprised thus to find themselves of the same religion, both being wretched. 
The Indian performed the honors of the solitude: ‘ This is the tree of my native 
land,’’ said she ; ‘‘ sit down there and weep.” Then, in accordance with the 
funeral custom of savage nations, they suspended their children from the branch 
of acatalpa or sassafras-tree, and rocked them while singing some patriotic air. 
Alas! these maternal amusements, which had oft lulled innocence to sleep, were 
incapable of awaking death! Thus these women consoled themselves ; the one 
had lost her child and her liberty, the other her liberty and her country. We find 
a solace even in tears. 

It is said that a Frenchman, who was obliged to fly during the reign of terror, 
purchased with a little he had left a boat upon the Rhine. Here he lived with his 
wife and two children. As he had no money, no one showed him any hospital- 
ity. When he was driven from one shore, he passed without complaining to the 
other; and, frequently persecuted on both sides, he was obliged to cast anchor 
in the middle of the river. He fished for the support of his family ; but even this 
relief sent by divine Providence he was not allowed to enjoy in peace. At night 
he went to collect some dry grass to make a fire, and his wife remained in cruel 
anxiety till his return. Obliged to lead the life of outcasts, among four great civ- 
ilized nations, this family had not a single spot on earth where they durst set their 
feet; their only consolation was, that while they wandered in the vicinity of 
France they could sometimes inhale the breeze which had passed over their 
native land. 

Were we asked, what are those powerful ties which bind us to the place of our 
nativity, we would find some difficulty in answering the question. It is, perhaps, 
the smile of a mother, of a father, of a sister; it is, perhaps, the recollection of the 
old preceptor who instructed us and of the young companions of our childhood ; 
it is, perhaps, the care bestowed upon us by a tender nurse, by some aged domestic, 
so essential a part of the household; finally, it is something most simple, and, if 
you please, most trivial,—a dog that barked at night in the fields, a nightingale 
that returned every year to the orchard, the nest of the swallow over the window, 
the village clock that appeared above the trees, the churchyard yew, or the Gothic 
tomb. Yet these simple things demonstrate the more clearly the reality of a 
Providence, as they could not possibly be the source of patriotism, or of the great 
virtues which it begets, unless by the appointment of the Almighty himself. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir was now approaching noon—the hour at which the neighboring justices of 
the peace usually assembled in the little court-house at Tauney to hold their petit 
session once a fortnight. Already the court-yard was filled with men, women and 
boys (a thing of very rare occurrence in that remote and peaceable district), eagerly 
talking in groups, here and there, about something in which they seemed to take a 
more than ordinary share of interest. Two or three policemen, whom Hardwrinkle 
had ordered from the next town, to take charge of the barrack in the absence of 
its proper occupants, now in search of his sister among the glens of Benraven, 
were pacing up and down before the grated windows, anxiously awaiting the ar- 
rival of the magistrates. To judge from the smothered imprecations of some 
among the crowd, who seemed to claim a sort of authority, and more significant 
gesticulations of others, one might easily suspect there was mischief brewing. 
Here and there a stalwart fellow might be seen hitching up his pantaloons, and 
spitting on his shillalah, as he clutched it in his brawny hand, and now and then a 
boy would jump to a seat on the low stone wall that enclosed the court-yard, with 
pockets well stuffed, and more than usually heavy. The fear of the law, and the 
presence of the police, small as the force was, had the natural effect of repressing 
for the present any positive indication of the breach of peace, but still it was easy 
to see that something serious was likely to take place before the close of the pro- 
ceedings. One individual in particular seemed very busy amongst the crowd, 
apparently giving orders and directions. This was a person of tall stature, wear- 
ing a grey cloak, with the hood drawn over, but behind which, notwithstanding 
its depth of shade, several white elf locks were plainly visible. The reader will 
probably recognize in this personage our old acquaintance, Else Curley, of the 
Cairn. Still erect and lithe as a sapling, though the snows'of eighty winters had 
passed over her head, she made her way through the throng of men and women, 
with a step as firm as when she trod the battle field on the heights of Madeira, 
forty years ago. Nor had she lost entirely, either, that imposing presence, which 
in her younger days must have stamped her as a remarkable woman. Age, it’s 
true, had furrowed her skin, and pinched her cheeks with its iron fingers, but the 
bold forehead and the deep set grey eye were there yet, to tell of her resolute and 
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unconquerable will. As she turned from side to side to deliver her commands, the 
women and boys fell back and gazed at her with fear, and the strongest men there 
shrank from her touch, as they felt her hard bony hand upon their shoulders. 

Suddenly a horseman appeared in sight, cantering on from the direction of 
Greenmount cottage, and instantly the cry rose that Captain Petersham was com- 
ing. Then the crowd began to sway to and fro, the boys to jump from their seats 
on the low wall, and the policemen to shoulder their muskets. But they were 
doomed to be disappointed, for the horseman, on nearer approach, proved to be only 
one of the Captain’s grooms, who, riding up to the gate, beckoned to a constable, 
and handing him a warrant, commanded him in his master’s name to execute it 
without delay. 

The man seemed to hesitate fof a moment after reading the document. 

“The Captain’s orders are, that you proceed to Crohan House instantly,” said 
the groom, “ and bring the boy into court.” 

** Yes, but I don’t feel at liberty to quit my post,” replied the constable. ‘Our 
force is small—only three here and three in the barrack.’ 

* As you please,” said the servant, “I have delivered my orders,”” and wheel- 
ing his horse round without further parley, galloped back to Greenmount. 

* Well, Thomas,” demanded the Captain, meeting the groom at the door, 
** you handed the warrant to one of the guard—has he gone to execute it?” 

«* No, sir—he seems to have scruples about quitting his post.’ 

“‘Scruples! ho! ho! Is that the way of it? Scruples! Look here, sir, ride 
back and tell him for me, that if he don’t start within sixty seconds from the 
time you reach him, I’ll blow his brains out ten minutes after. Begone now, and 
hurry back to report.” 

* The scoundrel! ” he continued, plucking off his sea cap, and rubbing up his 
curley hair, as the servant rode off, “the sneaking scoundrel! [ll thin off his 
constables for him! By the lord Harry, he’ll not involve me in his villanies, if I 
can help it. It’s most atrocious. What! send a fine gallant young fellow like 
that to the hulk, or the gallows, because he loves his country more than his king? 
1’ll be hanged if I do it, so long as I can throw an obstacle in the way.” 

“* Captain,” said a voice behind him, “‘if it’s plazin’ to yer honor: .- 

** Hilloa! who’s here?” he ejaculated, turning around. “‘What? Mrs. Moth- 
erly—and still in tears? Come, come, go to your room, woman, and get recon- 
ciled. Away! Your’e as great a fool as your master! ” 

“Indeed, then, that’s the truest word ye said yet, Captain, for if I wasn’ta 
greater fool, I wouldn’t stay with him. But there’s an end to it now, any way.” 

«End to what?” 

*T’ll leave him, that’s it.” 

** Nonsense !”’ 

“Indeed then, I will, sir; V’ll niver sleep another night in his house. My 
heart’s been a breakin with him every day these five years, but it’s broken now, 
out and out. Oh winastru, winastru! and this is the thanks I’m gettin after 
workin and slavin for him early and late, night an mornin, every hour since I 
first darkened his doore. But sure it’s all past and gone now, any way.” 

“‘ Hold your peace, woman,” said the Captain, “‘ and go to your room instantly. 
Mr. Guirkie is too good for you. Away, and thank God you have such a master.” 

“Qh it’s little yer honor knows about him, Captain. Ay, ay, it’s little you 
know about him, poor man. Och, hoch, dear, if ye lived in the same house with 
him as I did these five long years. But no matter now, sure; God forgive him 
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as I forgive him, and that he may live long and die happy, is all the harm I wish 
him. And now I wash my hands of him for evermore. I'll never ? 

«* Mrs. Motherly !”’ 

“Oh it’s no use, it’s no use, Captain. I can’t stay, nor I won’t stay. If ye 
went down on your bended knees to me, I’ll never close an eye under his roof. 
And now let him find one, that’ll tie his cravat, and button his leggings, and 
bathe his feet, as faithfully and constantly as I did for these five long weary years, 
and if he does, then all I have to say is, let him forget there ever was born in this 
world, such a woman as Nancy Motherly.” 

“Captain Petersham have the goodness to step this way,” said Father Bren- 
nan, opening the parlor door, and interrupting the conversation, much to the 
Captain’s relief. 

The disconsolate house-keeper entreated his honor to wait and listen to her, but 
all in vain. 

“Why, how now!” exclaimed the latter, throwing his portly person on the 
sofa, and glancing round the room, “all alone, eh—where have they gone—Kate 
and Mr. Guirkie ?”’ 

“Hush!” said the priest, ‘don’t speak so loud. They’re all three inside there.” 

*« All three—who’s the third ??? 

“One you would never dream of seeing here: Roger O’Shaughnessy.’’ 

“Oh, it’s Roger, is it??? 

‘Yes, the old man, it appears, came up this morning frorn the light-house to 
sell a picture to Mr. Guirkie.”’ 

“* A picture ?”’ 

“Mary, you know, has quite a taste for painting, and Roger’s her salesman, 
it seems.”’ 

“ Poor thing!”’ 

‘Only for that, the family had suffered long ago.” 

* You astonish me; are they really so very destitute ?”’ 

“So I’m informed; and indeed from what I have seen and know myself, I 
believe they must be reduced as low as they can be, and live.’ 

“‘God bless me!”’ 

“ Why, I thought Kate had told you of it.” 

“No. She said something, I remember, of their being poor, and all that, but 
never hinted at any danger of their suffering. By the lord Harry, sir, exclaimed 
the Captain, this can’t be. It shan’t be. The thought of Mary Lee in distress 
actually frightens me.” 

“And then, she’s so patient and gentle,” said Father John, “ never seen but 
with a smile on her face. Working at her easel through the long day, and often 
far into the night, with old Drake sleeping by her side as she plies her brush— 
working—working without complaint or murmur, to earn the bare necessaries of 
life for her beloved uncle and that good old man who has followed them so faith- 
fully in their fallen fortunes.” 

“She’s a delightful creature!”’ exclaimed the Captain. ‘1 wish to the Lord 
she could be induced to come and stay with Kate at Castle Gregory. I would be 
a brother to her as long as she lived.” 

“She never would consent to part with her uncle and old Roger.” 

“Then, by the lord Harry,” cried the Captain, “let them all three come. 
Castle Gregory’s large enough for them. As for me, I suppose I must remain an 
old bachelor, since there’s no help for it. Lee’s an honest, kind-hearted, generous 
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fellow himself, too, as ever broke the world’s bread, and I should take it as a favor 
if he came and took up his quarters with me at the old Castle. By George, I 
must call down in the ‘ Water Hen’ to-morrow, and see him about it.”’ 

** Don’t speak too fast, Captain,” said the priest. ‘‘ Have a little patience. 
There’s a mystery now solving in that room, which may baulk you, perhaps, of 
your generous purpose.” 

“« Mystery !”” 

‘Yes. Shall I tell you what it is? or have you time to hear it? The court 
sits at noon ; does it not?” ni 

** Hang the court! Go on with the mystery.” 

“ Well, Roger has been selling pictures to our friend, Mr. Guirkie, it appears, 
for the last six months, or more, and queer enough, never imagined for a moment 
that the purchaser had the least suspicion of the artist, having passed himself off 
as a picture-dealer from Derry; while on the other hand, Mr. Guirkie was well 
aware of the secret, and all the time kept buying her pieces, and indulging his 
good, kind heart by paying double prices.” 

“Ho, ho!” said the Captain, ‘I understand. Roger would not expose the 
poverty of the family, and therefore he went under an assumed name.” 

**Of course. Well, this morning, it seems, he started from the light-house to 
sell a picture as usual. When he reached here, he felt rather shy about coming 
in, lest he might happen to meet somebody who had seen him before, and would 
recognize him. So, sitting down under the window, to wait for an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Guirkie alone, and feeling somewhat fatigued, perhaps, after his 
long journey, he fell fast asleep. In that position Mr. Guirkie discovered him, 
with the picture carefully concealed under the breast of his coat, just as Kate 
entered the parlor. You heard the shriek he gave when the portrait met his eye, 
I suppose.”’ 

“* Shriek—no, I heard no shriek, Portrait! why, what does it mean ?” 

*‘]t means that he recognized the likeness, and in so doing, almost lost his 
senses. But wait, you shall hear. In the first place, it happened to be a copy 
Mary had taken of her mother’s portrait which Roger carried off, either by mis- 
take, or because he could find no other picture ready.” 

“Yes, very well—go on,” said the Captain, impatiently,*“‘it don’t matter 
which.” 

“ And this very portrait now reveals the whole mystery.” 

“The mystery! There you are at it again,” cried the Captain. ‘‘ Good hea- 
vens, sir, can’t you tell me what mystery you mean? Excuse me, Mr. Brennan; 
but you know how deeply interested I feel in every thing that regards this girl— 
and then your’e so tedious.” 

«* Have patience a little longer and I’ll explain,” said the priest, smiling. ‘* You 
are already aware that Mr. Guirkie has been for the last five years in the habit of 
visiting, once a week, the old church-yard of Rathmullen, and that nobody could 
tell his reason or motive for so doing.” 

*‘ Certainly, every one in the parish knows that—well ?” 

«« And you remember to have heard Mr. Guirkie tell how he saw a young lady 
quitting the church-yard several times, as he entered.” 

“ee Yes.” 

«And that he thought, or fancied he thought, the figure of that lady strongly 
resembled Mary Lee. Well, it now turns out, that our dear old friend and Mary 
have been all along visiting the same grave.” 
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«Hah! the same grave!” 
* Yes, the grave of her—mother!”’ 

«You surprise me! her mother! are not the Lees strangers here ?” 

«Yes, strangers to be sure. But you recollect the circumstances of the wreck 
of the ‘ Saldana,’ and how the body of a woman wearing a gold crucifix on her 
neck, with the name of Harriet Talbot engraved on the back, was cast ashore, 
and interred in Rathmullen church-yard. That woman was Mary Lee’s mother.” 

‘* Good heavens !”? 

‘© Yes, sir, Mary’s mother.”’ 

“‘Humpbh! and so that accounts for those strange rumors we heard of the white 
lady and gentleman, seen so often quitting the church-yard and sailing down the 
Swilly on moonlit nights. But what business had Mr. Guirkie at her mother’s 
grave, eh ?”’ 

“ That’s the secret,”’ replied the priest. 

“The secret! Well, well, you’re at it again. But no matter—no matter, have 
your own way, have your own way. I shall ask no more questions. I suppose 
you'll tell it some time—when it suits you. By George, sir, you’re the most 
circum sal 

“‘ Captain, dear,’”? said Mrs. Motherly, opening the door gently, and cutting the 
word in two, “I want sa 

“Want! What the fury do you want?” thundered the provoked Captain. 

** Only one word, yer honor, afore I go. It’s about the master’s flannels. I’m 
afeerd ‘af 

“Hang your master’s flannels! To blazes with them; what have I to do with 
your master’s flannels ?’? he exclaimed furiously, ‘* begone this instant.” 

*“}’ll not keep ye one minit, yer honor. 1’m only afraid Mr. Guirkie 

“Woman quit the room!” 

“ Away, away, Mrs. Motherly,” said the priest, interposing good-naturedly, 
and closing the door, “I shall become your intercessor with Mr. Guirkie as soon 
as possible, but don’t quit the house, by any means, till I see you again.” 

** Ho, ho!” cried Kate stepping from the little room in which she had been ‘clo- 
setted all this time with Mr. Guirkie, and laying her hand on the Captain’s shoul- 
der, * ho, ho, brother, how is this, out of temper, eh? What’s the matter?” 

“The mischief’s the matter,” cried the Captain. ‘* Between Father Brennan’s 
mystery, and Mrs. Motherly’s importunity, and those confounded constables, ’m 
almost crazy.” 

* Well, well, brother Tom, you’re so impatient, you know, and so impetuous. 
Hush, now! not a word. — Listen, I have something to tell you.” 

“ What?” 

** About Uncle Jerry.” 

** Well what of him? Has he had a fit? Is he sick?” 

** No, not exactly that—but, there’s a—mystery—in it.” 

“* Mystery! Good heavens. there it is again! Mystery. well if this isn’t enough 
to provoke—away! stand off! 1’ll be humbugged no longer—let me pass—I must 
see him instantly.” 

“You shall not, Captain,” cried Kate, endeavoring to prevent him, “ you shall 
not.”” 

** But I shall, though.” 
“‘ Nay, nay—it’s a very delicate affair, brother; and indeed he’ll never forgive 


you if you do—you know how bashful and sensitive he is.” 
95 Vor. IV.—No. 7. 
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«Is he still insensible?”’ inquired Father John. 

“‘ Quite so,” responded Kate, “‘ he has not moved a muscle since he saw the 
picture.” , 

“ Insensible!”’ repeated the Captain, “‘ then by the lord Harry, delicate or inde- 
licate, I’ll see my old friend, think what you please about it;” and freeing himself 
from his sister’s grasp, he advanced and opened the door of the adjoining room. 

The first object which met his view, was Mr. Guirkie himself, seated at a table 
on which lay what appeared to be a framed picture some eight or ten inches 
square. His forehead rested on his hands, and his eyes seemed riveted to the 
canvas. Indeed, so absorbed was he, that the noise which the Captain made in 
forcing open the door, seemed not in the least to disturb him. When Kate saw 
the Captain gazing so intently at Mr. Guirkie, she suddenly ceased speaking, and 
gently passing him by, took her place behind Uncle Jerry’s chair. All was silence 
now. Old Roger stood leaning his back against the hall looking down on the 
floor, Kate like a guardian angel took her stand by the side of her unconscious 
friend; the priest leaned his hands against the door casing and peeped in, and the 
boisterous, burly Captain, so noisy but a moment before, remained standing on 
the threshold silent and motionless as a statue. 

** Look!” said the priest, whispering over the Captain’s shoulder, and pointing 
to the picture. 

« What?’ 

“ Don’t you see something drop—drop-?—listen! You can almost hear them 
falling on the canvas.” 

“ Tears » 

“é Yes.” 

* God bless me! I don’t like to see him weep,”’ whispered the Captain. ‘Shall 
I] wake him up?” 

** No, no,”’ said Kate, “let him weep on.” 

“But, Kate, I’m confused and bewildered. I can only half see through it. 
What portrait is that—eh ?” 

*‘ The likeness of a long lost friend—Mary Lee’s mother.” 

“ Long lost friend—Mary Lee’s mother ?”’ 

“Yes; the only woman he ever loved. Old Roger, here, will tell you all about 
it, some time when he has more leisure.”’ 

“It’s only now I could recognize him, your honor,” said Roger, “though I 
seen him many a time this twelemonth past. Years, you know, make a great 
change in us.” 

** Kate I must try to rouse him,”’ said the Captain ; ‘‘ I cannot bear to see those 
tears falling there so silently—it’s very unpleasant.” 

** Not yet—not yet,” replied Kate, motioning back the Captain with her hand, 
‘let the faithful soul indulge his rapturous reverie. These are not tears of an- 
guish, brother, but of love. Oh, think of the ‘Jove of that heart, after an absence 
of twenty years. Surely, surely such love is not of earth but heaven: so pure, so 
gentle—so enduring. A wanderer over the wide world, seeking solace for a 
widowed heart, he returns to his native land, and after years of patient search, 
discovers her lowly tomb at last among the ruins of Rathmullen Abbey. Week 
after week for six long years has he visited that tomb. Every stain which the 
mildew had left on the humble slab that bears her name, he has obliterated, and 
every letter the moss of years had filled up, he has lovingly renewed. Oh, tell me 
not, Father John,” continued Kate, her cheeks flushed by the emotions of her 
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heart, “tell me not, that the pure—gentle—blessed love of the olden time has all 
died out from the hearts of men. No, no, no—God is love, and God never dies. 
Noble, generous, faithful heart!’’ added the enraptured girl, bursting herself into 
tears, and falling at Uncle Jerry’s feet she removed his hand from his forehead and 
kissed it with enthusiastic affection. ‘‘Oh that I had but studied this book more 
carefully ! how much more I should have learned of the beautiful and the good. 
How cold and insipid are all printed words, compared with the blessed teachings 
of a heart like this. Mary Lee, Mary Lee, angel of a woman, whatever thou art, 
would that he could now look on thy seraphic face, and press thee ——”’ 

«« Mary Lee,’”’ repeated Mr. Guirkie, at last breaking silence and looking on the 
face of the suppliant girl, while the tears still glistened on his own. ‘Mary Lee! 
i think I have heard the name before. Poor Mary Lee. Are you Mary Lee?’ 

* No, no,” replied Kate, “I am but a child of earth—your own poor, foolish, 
loving Kate Petersham.”? As Kate spoke, she motioned to the heholders to quit 
the room, for she dreaded the effect this exposure of his weakness before the ban- 
tering Captain might produce on a mind so sensitive as his, and fully appreciating 
the delicacy of her fears, they withdrew silently from the apartment and closed the 
door before Mr. Guirkie’s consciousness had completely returned. And dear 
reader, we must withdraw also, for the time of court-session is already past, and 
Mr. Robert Hardwrinkle is anxiously looking from the court house door in the 
direction of Greenmount, and wondering what can detain the chairman of the 
bench—or why he should presume to keep a gentleman of his importance waiting 


so long. 
To be continued. 
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Norurne is lost: the drop of dew 
Which trembles on the leaf or flower 
Is but exhaled to fall anew 
In summer’s thunder shower; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day; 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


Nothing is lost: the tiniest seed, 
By wild birds borne or breezes blown, 
Finds something suited to its n 
Wherein ’tis sown and grown. 
The language of some household song, 
The perfume of some cherished flower, 
Though gone from outward sense, belong 
To memory’s after hour. 


So with our words; or harsh or kind, 
Uttered, they are not all forgot; 

They leave their influence on the mind, 
Pass on, but perish not! 

So with our deeds; for good or ill 
a have their power, scarce understood 

Then let us use our better will 


To make them rife with good. 
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SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITZ. 


Benepiction at St. Perer’s.—The Loggia is the balcony from which the benedic- 
tion is given to the people. I observed several prelates and officers standing in the 
Loggia, and looking at the multitude below ; and as the Pope had not yet arrived, I 
boldly stepped out too, and mingled with them, and gently pushed my way till I reached 
the balastrade, and then what a view was presented to my eyes! One hundred and fifty 
thousand people in the great piazza—dragoons, soldiers, officers, peasants and citizens, 
all embraced, as it were, in the arms of St. Peter’s—that is, within the semi-circular 
colonnades that stretch on either side from the church to the piazza—every face of them 
turned upwards to the Loggia, expectant. Jt was like a brief and strange vision. Ina 
second it was dispelled, for I heard the whisper behind me, ‘‘Jl papa!’’ In another 
moment I was back in the Sala, and his holiness was about to enter the Loggia. When 
the Sovereign Pontiff appeared, the trumpets sounded, and instantly the multitude and 
troops dropped upon their knees. After the prayers and responses prescribed by the 
ritual, the Holy Father rose with majesty, opened, extended and elevated his arms, as 
though about to bless the whole world, and with a voice loud and clear, and with 
devout unction, as though it proceeded from the very depths of his soul, he pronounced 
the sublime words of benediction: Benedicat vos, omnipotens Deus—Pater et Felius, et 
Spiritus sanctus ; at each of the titles of the blessed Trinity making the sign of the 
cross over the people, first towards the left, then in front, then towards the right. 
All other sounds were hushed but the voice of Pius IX, and I believe it could be dis- 
tinctly heard by all the multitude below. An instant more, and all was changed. The 
guns of St. Angelo fired—the bells of all Rome rang—the bands played—the drums 
beat—the multitude were on foot, and their noise was like that of a roaring tempest. 
This glorious scene alone was worth a voyage to Rome. In no other place was such 
a sight ever beheld. In no other is such a scene possible. Haskins’ Travels. 


View or Nature.—With what magnificence does nature shine upon earth! A pure 
light, extending from east to west, gilds successively the two hemispheres of this globe; 
an element transparent and light surrounds it; a gentle fecundating heat animates, 
gives being to the seeds of life ; salubrious running ‘streams contribute to their preser- 
vation and growth; eminences diversified over the level land arrest the vapors of the 
air, make these springs inexhaustible and always new; immense cavities, made to 
receive them, divide the continents. The extent of the sea is as great as that of the 
land; it is not a cold, barren element; it is a new empire, as rich, as populous as the 
first. The finger of God has marked their boundaries. 

The earth, rising above the level of the sea, is secure from its irruptions; its sur- 
face, enamelled with flowers, adorned with ever-springing verdure, peopled with 
thousands and thousands of species of different animals, is a place of rest, a delightful 
abode, where man, placed in order to second nature, presides over all beings... The only 
one among them all capable of knowing and worthy of admiring, God has made him spec- 
tator of the universe, and a witness of his wonders. The divine spark with which he is 
animated, enables him to participate in the divine mysteries; it is by this light that he 
thinks and reflects; by it he sees and reads in the book of the universe as in a copy of 
the Deity. Buffon. 


Rice.—The culture of this plant in South Carolina was introduced by accident in 
1695. A brig from Madagascar, on her way to England, cast anchor off Sullivan’s 
Island. The Captain invited Langrave Smith on board, and presented him a bag of 
seed rice, with directions for planting it. ‘The Governor divided it among his friends, 
who made experiments with it, which fully answered expectation, and it finally became 
one of the great staples of Carolina and Georgia. Annual Register. 
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Tuer FATE or THE FIRST PeRsecuroR or THE CuurcH.—King Agrippa was the 
first persecutor-of the church. After having put to death St. James, first bishop of 
Jerusalem, he imprisoned St. Peter, but God delivered him out of his hands. Shortly 
after this, the king felt the effects of the divine vengeance. After the feast of the pass- 
over, he departed to Cesarea, to exhibit the public games in honor of Claudius Cesar, 
and was attended by a numerous train of the most distinguished persons of his own 
and neighboring nations. He appeared on the second morning of the shows at the 
theatre, in a costly robe of silver tissue, artfully wrought, and so bright, that the sun- 
beams which darted upon it were reflected with such an uncommon brilliancy as to 
dazzle the eyes of the spectators. He addressed the Tyrians and Sidonians, who had 
come to ask forgiveness of some offence, in a lengthy and pompous speech, and while 
he spoke, the ambassadors, and his own court sycophants, gave vent to their admira- 
tion in acclamations, crying out that it was the voice of a god, and not of aman. The 
king, too sensible of the people’s praise, and elated with pride, seemed to forget 
himself, and to approve instead of rebuking their flattery. But at that instant the angel 
of the Lord smote him with a fearful disease, and he felt a violent pain in his bowels. 
Perceiving the fatal nature of his distemper, he rejected the flattery of his sycophants, 
telling them that he, to whom they were willing to pay divine honors, was mortal, and 
even dying, and after lingering five days in the most excrutiating pain, being eaten up 
with worms, he expired in the greatest misery. 


Tue Vartican.—This word is often used, but there are many who do not understand 
its import. The term refers to a collection of buildings on one of the seven hills of 
Rome, which covers a space of 1200 feet in length, and 1000 feet in breadth. It is 
built on the spot once occupied by the garden of cruel Nero. It owes its origin to the 
bishop of Rome, who in the early part of the sixth century erected a humble resi- 
dence on its site. About the year 1160, Pope Eugenius rebuilt it on a magnificent 
scale. Innocent II, a few years afterwards, gave it up asa lodging to Peter II, king“of 
Arragon. In 1605 Clement V, at the instigation of the king of France, removed the 
Papal See from Rome to Avignon, when the Vatican remained in a condition of obscu- 
rity and neglect for more than seventy years. 

But soon after the return of the pontifical court to Rome, an event which had been 
so earnestly prayed for by the Roman people, and which finally took place in 1376, the 
Vatican was put into a state of repair, again enlarged, and it was thenceforward con- 
sidered as the regular palace and residence of the Popes, who, one after the other, added 
fresh buildings to it, and gradually encircled it with antiquities, statues, pictures, and 
books, until it became the richest depository in the world. 

The library of the Vatican was commenced fourteen hundred years ago. It contains 
40,000 manuscripts, among which are some by Pliny, St. Thomas, St. Charles Borro- 
meo, and many Hebrew, Syrian, Arabian and Armenian Bibles. 

The whole of the immense buildings composing the Vatican are filled with statues 
found beneath the ruins of ancient Rome, with paintings by the masters, and with 
curious medals and antiquities of almost every description. 

When it is known that there have been exhumed more than seventy thousand statues 
from the ruined temples and palaces of Rome, the reader can form some idea of the rich- 
ness of the Vatican. It will ever be held in veneration by the student, the artist and 
the scholar. Raffael and Michael Angelo are enthroned there, and their throne will be 
endurable as the love of beauty and genius in the hearts of their worshippers. 


Why is the life of an editor like the book of Revelations? Because it is full of 
“‘ types and shadows, and a mighty voice, like the sound of many waters, is ever saying 
to him—write.”’ 


Wuen it was told to the late Rev. Sydney Smith that it was intended to pave St. 
Paul’s church-yard with blocks, his answer was, that he thought there would be no 
difficulty in the matter, if the Dean and Chapter would put their heads together. 
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Preventive aN Evorement.—Count Christian W——, a Hungarian nobleman, a 
few years ago, went to Baden to pass the season, accompanied by his daughter Helen. 
Young, beautiful, charming, and heiress to an immense fortune left her by her mother, 
the young Countess soon found herself surrounded by a host of admirers. Helen’s 
affections, however, soon centred on the Chevalier Gaetan, a dissipated and unprin- 
cipled gambler, who had quitted Naples on account of the scandalous adventures in 
which he had beeen implicated. The Count, when too late, endeavored to dissuade his 
daughter from her attachment for Gaetan, and painted out to her the danger of a 
union ‘with such a man; but finding his counsels and commands alike ineffectual, he 
resolved to prevent by force what he could not accomplish by mildness and persuasion. 
The favorable opportunity was not long delayed. The Chevalier, impatient to attain the 
goal of his desires, proposed in direct terms to the young Countess an elopement, and 
proposed a clandestine meeting, at the hour when the Count was in the habit of going 
out to play whist with some gentlemen of his acquaintance at the Conversation House. 
The note fell into the hands of the Count. 

A rose placed in Helen’s belt was to be the signal of consent. 

The young girl had not-read the adroitly intercepted note. ‘* Put this flower in your 
belt,” said the Count to her, offering a rose, ‘‘ and come with me.”’ 

Helen smilingly obeyed, and took her father’s arm. In the course of their walk, 
they met Gaetan, who, seeing the rose, was overjoyed. 

Then the Count conducted his daughter to the residence of one of their acquain- 
tances, and requested her to wait until he came for her. That done, he returned to the 
little house in which he lived, at the outskirts of Baden on the Lichtenthal road. He 
had sent away his servants and was alone. At the appointed hour Gaetan arrived 
at the rendezvous, leaped lightly over the wall of the garden, and finding the 
door shut, entered the house through one of the low windows. Then mounting the 
stairs, filled with pleasing emotions, he directed his steps towards the apartment of 

elen. There, instead of the daughter, he found the father, armed with a brace of pis- 
tols. The Count closed the door, and said to the wretched Gaetan, trembling with 
terror: 

**T could kill you; [have the right todo so. You have entered my house at night. 
You have broken into it. I could treat you as a felon; nothing could be more natural.”” 

*€ But, sir,”’ replied Gaetan almost inaudibly, ‘‘ I am not a robber.” 

** And what are you then? You have come to steal my daughter—to steal an heiress— 
to steal a fortune. Here is your letter, which unveiled to me your criminal intentions. 
I shall show you no mercy! But to take your life, I had no need of this trap. You 
know the skill of my right arm; a duel would have long ago rid me of you. To avoid 
scandal I did not wish a duel, and now I will slay you only at the last extremity, if you 
refuse to obey me.”’ 

*¢ What is your will, sir ?’’ 

“You must leave Baden, not in a few days, not to-morrow, but this very instant. 
You must put two hundred leagues between it and you, and never again come into the 
presence of my daughter or myself. As the price of your obedience, and to pay your 
traveling expenses, I will give you twenty thousand francs.” 

The Chevalier wished to speak. 

** Not a word! ” cried the Count, in a voice of thunder. “ You know me, under- 
stand! I hold your life at my mercy, and a moment’s hesitation will be punished with 
death.” 

“T obey,”’ stammered the Chevalier. 

**In good time! Your twenty thousand francs are in that secretary; take them.” 

** Permit me to decline your offer.”” 

An imperious gesture over the false modesty which the Chevalier expressed feebly, 
and like a man who declines for form’s sake. 

* But,” said he, ** the secretary is locked.”’ 


“ Open it.” 
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** There is no key in it.” 

** Break the lock, then.”’ 

** What! you wish me to——?” 

** Break the lock, or I’ll shoot you.”’ 

The pistol was again presented, as an argument which admitted no reply, Gaetan 
obeyed. 

“It is well,” said the Count. ‘ Take that package of bank notes; they are yours. 
Have you a pocket book ?” 

+ Yes.” 

‘What does it contain?”’ 

“ Some papers—letters addressed to me.”’ 

‘* Let your pocket book fall in front of the secretary you have broken open.” 

“ What!” 

** I must have proof which will convict you.” 

* But 

‘* But, sir, I mean to have all the evidences of a burglary. I mean that the robber 
shall be known. Robber or death! Choose! Ah! your choice is made. I was sure 
you would be reasonable. Now you are about to fly. You will go before me. I do 
not quit you until you are a league from Baden. For the rest, make yourself easy. I 
will return late, and will enter no complaint until to-morrow. You may easily escape 
pursuit, and if my protection becomes necessary, reckon on me. Begone!” 

After this adventure, which made a great noise, Helen could no longer doubt. Gae- 
tan was banished from her heart, and she married one of her cousins, captain in a regi- 
ment of cavalry in the service of the Emperor of Austria. 





Oricin or “‘Brotuer Jonatuan.’’—Gen. Washington was a Mason, as well as all 
other generals, with the solitary exception of Arnold, the traitor, who attempted to 
deliver West Point into the hands of the enemy. On one occasion, when the American 
army had met with some serious reverses, Gen. Washington called his brother officers 
together to consult in what manner their effects could be best counteracted. Differing, 
as they did, in opinion, the commander-in-chief postponed any action on the subject, 
by remarking: ‘‘Let us consult brother Jonathan,”’ referring to Jonathan Trumbull, 
who was a well known Mason, and particularly distinguished ‘‘for his sound judgment, 
strict morals, and having the tongue of good report.’’ It was from this circumstance, 
and the after use made of it, that the term gained a national application. 

Masonic Magazine. 

Oriciw or “ Uncre Sam.’’—Immediately after the declaration of the last war with 
England, Elbert Anderson, of New York, then a Contractor, visited Troy, on the 
Hudson, where was concentrated, and where he purchased, a large quantity of provi- 
sions, beef, pork, &c. The inspectors of these articles at that place were Messrs. 
Ebenezer and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentleman (invariably known as ‘ Unele 
Sam,”’) generally superintended in person a large number of workmen, who, on this 
occasion, were employed in overhauling the provisions purchased by the Contractor 
for thearmy. The casks were marked E. A.—U.S. This work fell to the lot of a 
facetious fellow in the employ of the Messrs. Wilson, who, on being asked by some of 
his fellow-workmen the meaning of the mark, (for the letters U. S., for United States, 
were almost then entirely new to them), said ‘‘he did not know, unless it meant 
Elbert Anderson and Uncle Sam,”’—alluding exclusively, then, to the said ‘*Uncle Sam”’ 
Wilson, The joke took among the workmen, and passed currently; and ‘Uncle Sam” 
himself being present, was occasionally rallied by them on the increasing extent of his 
possessions. The expression soon spread, and in a short time was recognized in every 
part of the country as a national cognomen. 

Wispom allows nothing to be good that will not be so forever; no man to be happy, 
but he that needs no other happiness than what is within himself; no man to be great 
or powerful; that is not master of himself. 
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Beavtirut Extract.—Men seldom think of the great event of death until the shadow 
falls across their own path, hiding forever from their eyes the traces of the loved ones 
whose living smile was the sunlight of their existence. Death is the great antagonist 
of life, and the cold thought of the tomb is the skeleton of all feasts. We do not 
want to go through the dark valley, although its passage may lead to paradise, and, 
with Charles Lamb, we do not want to lie down in the muddy grave, even with kings 
and princes for our bed-fellows. , But the fiat of nature is inexorable. There is no 
appeal or relief from the great law which dooms us to dust. We flourish and we fade 
as the leaves of the forest, and the flower that blooms and withers in a day has not a 
frailer hold upon life than the mightiest monarch that ever shook the earth with his 
footsteps. Generations of men appear and vanish as the grass, and the countless mul- 
titude that throngs the world to-day will to-morrow disappear as the footsteps on the 
shore. 


Seven Improrrieties.—1. To stand before the church door before or during service. 

2. To engage in any conversation, even religious, between the time of your going 
in and the commencement of worship. That interval should be spent in composing 
the thoughts for the solemnities of the approaching services. 

3. To salute persons coming into church by bowing, smiling, &c. 

4. To sleep in church, or cough, especially during the sermon. 

5. To leave the church before services are fully ended, or to laugh and talk in going 
out. 

6. To stand in the doors or aisles, and thus detain others going out. 

7. To stand before the door, gazing at the ladies as they leave the church, to see 
who escorts them, to make remarks about their dress, and the like. 


Be Just 1 Trirtes.—Nouschirvan, king of Persia, being hunting one day, became 
desirous of eating some of the venison in the field. Some of his attendants went toa 
neighboring village and took away a quantity of salt to season it; but the king, sus- 
pecting how they had acted, ordered that they should immediately go and pay for it. 
Then turning to his attendants, he said, ‘‘ This is a small matter in itself, but a great 
one as regards me, for a king ought always to be just, because he is an example to his 
subjects, and if he swerves in trifles, they will become dissolute. If I cannot make 
my people just in the smallest things, I can at least show them that it is possible to 
be so.” 

A Viremia Postmaster has been inquiring of the Department the meaning of the 
little ‘pictures stuck on the letter, and another official in lowa desired the Department to 
sustain him in a decision he had recently made against a ‘‘fellow ’? who insisted that 
**them pictures of Washington, on the letters paid the postage.”’ 


‘*We.’’—The plural style of speaking (‘* we’’) among kings, was begun, it is said, 
by King John, of England, A. D. 1119. Before that time sovereigns used the singular 
person in their edicts. The German and the French sovereigns followed the example 
of King John in 1200. When the editors began to say ‘‘ we’’ is not known. 


Aw Avariciouvs Man— 
‘* That man may breathe, but never lives, 
Who much receives, but nothing gives; 
Whom none can love, whom none can thank, 
Creation’s blot, creation’s blank.’’ 


A uittve fellow not more than five years old, hearing some gentlemen at his father’s 
able discussing the familiar line, ‘*An honest man’s the noblest work of God,”’ said 
he knew it wasn’t true; his mother was better than any man that was ever made. 


Yankees.—When the New England Indians first tried to speak the word English, 
they called it Yengees. The settlers of the Northern States were known to the Indians 
by this appellation, and hence originated the name. 
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Hebiew of Current Literature. 


1. Tae Kwovt: a tale of Poland. Translated from the French, by Mrs, J. Sadlier. 

Philadelphia: Peter Cunningham. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Among the many writers who of late years have contributed so much towards the 
advancement of Catholic literature, few stand more pre-eminent than the gifted trans- 
lator of this work. The name of Mrs. Sadlier has been long and favorably known to 
the Catholic community, and has become a household word in almost every Catholic 
family. Her visits are always welcome; her offerings, like the flowers of spring, are 
ever grateful and refreshing. 

Notwithstanding the many works which have emanated from her gifted pen, the 
Knout is the first which we have had the pleasure of receiving. This work is a 
thrilling, soul-touching Polish tale, exhibiting in one view the suffering and the bitter 
persecution endured by the Polish patriots in behalf of their country and their liberties, 
abounding at the same time in instances of the most tender filial affection. We cheer- 
fully recommend it to our readers as a work that will amply repay their most attentive 
perusal. 


2. A Curistian’s Ruze or Lire. St. he eer de Liguori. Translated from the 
Italian, by Robert 4. Coffin. ew ork: Edward Dunigan & Brother. Baltimore: 
Murphy & Co. 

The name of St. Alphonsus is too well known to the Catholic community to require 
our endorsement to give currency to any work emanating from his pen. We there- 
fore commit to our readers this excellent little volume—Rules of a Christian Life—with- 
out note or comment. Let them read, study and follow it, and it will lead them to the 

‘ mansions of endless bliss, whither it conducted the blessed Alphonsus. 


3. Genrezucci’s Lire or THE Biessep Virein. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Every new effort to make known the virtues and the perfections of the [mmaculate 
Virgin, is an act pleasing to God, and one that will draw down upon the author the 
approving smile of heaven and the special patronage of Mary. It is, therefore, with 
no small degree of pleasure that we witness the efforts, on the part of the enterprising 
publishers, to present to the Catholics of this country a work that must and will be 
read with interest and profit. ‘The original work is from the pen of an eminent author, 
and published with the approbation of his Holiness Pius IX, to whom it is dedicated. 
The numbers we have received are well printed on good paper, and contain several fine 
illustrations, with an ornamental border, and when completed will form a large quarto 
volume. 

It has often occurred to us that our Catholic publishers, in their anxiety to put forth 
beautiful editions, to display the art of the printer, the skill of the engraver, and the 
perfection of the binder, lose sight of the fact that the Catholics of this country are, 
for the most part, poor, and scarcely able to pay for reading even in its cheapest form. 
Good books are intended to do good, but if they are limited in their circulation, one- 
half of their usefulness is lost. Take the above work—no one will question the good 
that must result from its dissemination; but reduce its size and price, and its practical 
utility will be increased ten-fold. Pocket editions and fire-side volumes are the books 
that Catholics in this country most need. Quarto volumes may do very well to adorn 
our libraries, but they are not adapted to ordinary reading or general circulation. 


4. Tue “* Femare Jesuit” Aproap: a true and romantic narrative of real life; includ- 
ing some account, with historical reminiscences, of Bonn and the Middle Rhine. By 
Charles Seager, M. A. London: 0. C. Marcus. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

We have given above the full title of a new work by Mr. Seager, which gives a sin- 
gularly interesting account of the adventures of a female “ artful ype already made 
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known to fame by Mrs. Luke, in a work called the ‘* Female Jesuit.”” A shrewd, un- 
principled woman had sufficient art to ingratiate herself so far with respectable circles as 
to become domesticated in two families of high standing, both of which received her in 
kindness, the one as a convert from the Catholic Church to Protestantism, and the other, 
vice versa, as a Protestant converted to Catholicity. Both had occasion to find out in 
time that they were harboring an imposter, whose pretended changes of religion were 
mere speculations in trade. We have not seen Mrs. Luke’s book, but we learn suffi- 
ciently from Mr. Seager’s, that the heroine’s art was only equalled by her want of 
principle. When domesticated with Mrs. Luke, the imposter represented herself as 
having belonged to a female religious order called the ‘¢ Faithful Companions of Jesus,” 
while said order has no existence, but as she gave some facts in relation to the daily 
life of nuns, there was truth enough in her story to give plausibility to details drawn 
only from her own imagination. In fact, she had been for a few weeks upon the charity 
of the nuns at Somerstown, and like some notabilities on this side of the water, she made 
use of a few common place facts as vouchers for an immense superstructure of false- 
hoods. After her exposure at Mrs. Luke’s, it seems this good lady was simple enough 
to believe she was an emissary of the Jesuits, and thence gave her the title of the 
** Female Jesuit,” but after the denouement in Mr. Seager’s family, at which Mrs. L. 
was present, the lady became convinced that the heroine’s frauds were private specu- 
lations of her own, the work of her own misguided brain. She is still living in retire- 
ment, after some experience in a German prison, and our author, hoping that seclusion 
may bring reflection, and reflection repentance, commends her to the prayers of the 
reader, The work is a large duodecimo volume, of about five hundred pages, printed 
on good paper and in large type. We refer persons desirous of knowing the details of 
this strange narrative to the book itself. 


5. ELrements or Geometry anp Trigonometry. By B. Sestini. Baltimore: Murphy 
Co. 

The late hour at which we received this work compels us to defer a notice of it toa 
future number. From a cursory examination, however, we are favorably impressed 
with its merits, and doubt not but that it will add much to the well known reputation 
of Professor Sestini, whose other mathematical works have been so favorably received. 


6. Tue Cotumpian Anitumertic, designed for the use of Academies and Schools. By 

M. J. Kerney, A.M. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The above is the title of a work which has been already favorably received by teach- 
ers generally. The present edition, as we learn from the title page, has been carefully 
revised and corrected by the author; so that we may fairly infer that if heretofore any 
inaccuracies existed on its pages, they have been removed. 

After a careful examination of the book, we cheerfully recommend it as a work pos- 
sessing superior merits in the department of science to which it belongs. The author 
was himself a teacher of many years’ standing, and brought to the preparation of the 
work his own personal experience. The work, therefore, is a book of practical instruc- 
tion, one in which the science of figures is thoroughly explained and clearly elucidated 
by examples. The examples, too, are generally such as the pupil will meet with in 
the various business transactions of life. The arrangement of the work is entirely 
progressive, all questions being solved by rules previously explained. "We believe that 
the use of the work will go far to lighten the labor of the teacher and facilitate the 
progress of the pupil. . 


7. Tae Nortn American Speriivc Book, designed for elementary instruction in 
schools. Baltimore: Murphy & Co, 

This is a new and much improved edition of this favorite spelling book, Next to 
*¢ old Comly ”’ (for which we confess we imbibed an early partiality), we know of no 
work of the kind that we can more freely recommend than the North American. 
Indeed in many respects it possesses merits superior to Comly’s. The gradation of 
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the lessons, the division, pronunciation and accentuation of words and syllables, are 
marked, and carried out more accurately in it than in Comly’s or in any other work of 
the kind with which we are acquainted. The collection of words is not so large as that 
found in some other spelling books, but embraces, nevertheless, all those which are met 
with in ordinary reading and conversation. The reading lessons are made subservient 
to the purposes of a spelling book, and adapted to the advancement of the pupil. They 
do not go beyond the attainments of the learner in spelling, so that the reading and 
spelling may be readily learned at the same time. On the whole, it is an excellent book 
in the department for which it is designed, and we take pleasure in commending it to 
teachers. 

8. Tue Batraps or IreLanp. By Edward Hayes. Boston: P. Donahoe. Baltimore: 

Murphy & Co. 

To the lover of true Irish song we commend these ballads. ‘They wear the general 
character of all the poetry of the “ green Isle ’’—deep and pathetic, touching the inmost 
cords of the heart, abounding again in mirth and gayety, lifting the soul above the 
sorrows of the hour, and indulging, by times, in just severity against the tyranny that 
has so long weighed upon the country, and crushed the energies of Ireland. As we 
turned the pages of this excellent collection of Irish verse, we felt as if the lines of the 
immortal Moore were reversed, and that the harp that hung mute on Tara’s walls had 
awakened to new life and energy. Much is dueto Mr. Hayes for the part he has taken 
in furnishing the public with a work in every way so worthy of patronage. 


9. AppLeton’s CycLopzp1a or Biocrapuy, embracing a series of Original Memoirs 
of the most distinguished persons of all times. By Francis L. Hawks, D.D. LL.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Few departments of literature are more entertaining than that of biography. It is 
history in its most attractive form; a mirror in which we view the lives and actions of 
our fellow-beings, scan their defects and contemplate their virtues. Take it up when 
you will, you will always find in it something interesting, something instructive. Of 
the many works of the kind with which we are acquainted, we know of very few that 
we are more pleased with in general than the one before us. It is exceedingly com- 
prehensive, grouping together an extensive body of eminent personages, and imparting 
a vast amount of useful information, while the numerous illustrations with which it is 
embellished impart to it peculiar attraction. 

In saying that we are pleased with it, we are far from endorsing all that is found on 
its pages. There are many things which, as Catholics, we cannot approve. That the 
authors (the work seems to have been compiled by several) should applaud Luther, 
Calvin, and other leaders of the Reformation, is natural, and with this we do not find 
fault, but that they should depart from the path of history to misrepresent and malign 
the doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church, is something that we should scarcely 
expect to find in a work designed for general circulation. In speaking of Galileo also, they 
fall into the usual errors of historians, relative to the action of the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in reference to the eminent philosopher, and take occasion to brand the Church 
with the charge of being inimical to science, while every scholar knows that Popes, Cez- 
dinals and Bishops were the special friends of Galileo, until he attempted to prove his 
theories from the sacred scriptures, and thus fell into dangerous errors. 

But how a body of men, claiming the distinction of learned, could rank among the 
distinguished personages of the past, the fabulous being, Pope Joan, is to us a matter of 
more than surprise. The ridiculous story of ‘‘ Joan, the female Pope,” has been so 
often and so clearly refuted, and proven to be a slanderous fabrication, even by im- 


peachable Protestant authors, that we had thought that none but the most bigoted 
would believe it, and that no man of intelligence would again take the pains to tran- 
Scribe, or attempt to give it circulation. 

The brevity, moreover, with which it passes over many distinguished Catholics, is a 
fact that will render it less acceptable to the general reader. True, some are noticed 
credibly, while others are mentioned only by name, and many are entirely omitted. 
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10. Repusiican Lanpmarks: the views and opinions of American Statesmen on For- 
eign Immigration. By John P. Sanderson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
This work has been prepared professedly with the view of promoting the ends of the 

new political party lately organised in our midst. The author, with a zeal worthy of a 
better cause, has entered into many minute details and lengthened arguments, all tending to 
traduce the fair fame of our adopted fellow-citizens, to lower them in the estimation and 
excite against them the hostility of those who have been born on this side of the Atlantic. 
Our prisons and work-houses are visited, and Mr. Sanderson discovers that foreigners, 
in proportion to their numbers in the country, almost in every instance make up a hun- 
dred per cent. of the inmates of those institutions; the same with our almshouses; so 
that one would imagine, in reading his work, that the foreign population of the country, 
as a body, consisted of a set of felonsand paupers. He can see no good, no redeeming 
quality in them. Even the love they cherish for the fond ones they left behind them 
in their native soil, and their generous efforts to relieve their wants and solace their 
affliction, is a crime in the eyes of the author. He complains and charges that they 
have remitted more money to countries from hence they migrated than they brought 
with them, and exclaims: ‘‘ Having contributed nothing to the aggregate wealth of the 
country, what claim then have they to its charitable considerations? And yet, whose 
means, but the natives of this country and those identified with them, feeds these 
paupers and educates their children? And how much of the public expenses is incurred 
by the crimes committed by the vicious portion of them, which has to be borne also by 
those among whom they have sought a home?”’ To refute these silly and narrow- 
minded interrogatories, is not our purpose; indeed, to do so, would be to do too much 
honor to the work. The illiberality which dictated them, is their best refutation. 

The Catholic Church in this country, also comes in for its full share of the foul 
misrepresentation of the author. The illustrious Archbishop of New York, and his 
*¢ organ,’’ the Freeman’s Journal, are made to figure conspicuously in the pages of the 
work; and Dr. Brownson, whom he calls “ the celebrated priest Brownson,”’ is brought 
to task for daring to express himself freely on certain political questions. He reit- 
erates, without a blush, all the groundless charges of the most bigoted and anti-Catholic 
press against the Catholic clergy, and reasoning from them as if they were so many 
undeniable truths, he seeks to justify the hostility to Catholicity at present so rampant 
in the country. He gravely tells us: 

‘* The strenuous efforts made by a foreign priesthood to obtain into their possession, 
and to exercise exclusive control over all the property of their church: their attempts 
to exclude the Bible from the public schools, and to divide the school fund of the States 
for sectarian purposes; and their haughty, domineering, insolent and very often abusive 
language used by them towards all differing with them in religious sentiments, have 
much to create public indignation against hem, and produce hostile feelings towards 
all foreigners of their class.”” Again we are told, that: ‘‘ The disgraceful scenes at 
Hartford, which ended in the death of Father Brady; and those in Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo and other places, originating in the attempts of bishops to force congre- 

tions to surrender all control over their church property into the hands of these 

ishops, and the arrogant and tyrannical conduct of the latter, might, in addition to 
what has already been cited, be mentioned as contributing largely to arouse so strong, 
indignant and general feeling among Americans against foreign influence in this country.” 

But we have cited enough to give our readers a general idea of the nature and design 
of the work. It may meet with favor among those whose credulity is only surpassed 
by their hatred of foreigners and Catholicity, but with every right-minded and honor- 
able man in the community, it will only excite feelings of disgust; and when the 
ephemeral party which it seeks to aid, has passed away, the ‘‘ Republican Landmarks” 
will sink quietly into oblivion, or if it exist at all, it will be only in a few isolated copies 
on the shelves of some bookseller’s stall, serving to remind some future generation of the 
intolerance of the present. 

Booxs Receivep.—Memorials of His Time. By Henry Cockburn. D. Appleton 
& Co.; and from the same publishers we have received 2 New Chapter in the Early Life 
of Washington. By John Pickell. 











Gvitors Table. 


‘‘ Bur to sum up a long argument in a few words, I tell you, gentlemen,” said 
Father Carroll, after a protracted discussion on the merits of Mr. Savage’s Revolution 
of 98 and °48, “‘ the author is a restless and heated partizan, who views every thing 
through the jaundice of his own diseased imaginstion. The dreams of ‘ Young Ire- 
land’ are the idols of his affection. In the supporters of this party he can discover 
no fault; in its opponents, he can scarcely recognize a single virtue. His friends he 
covers with eulogy, while he deals out the most unsparing condemnation upon those 
who differ from his views. The man that could say of O’Connell, the boast of Ireland 
and the pride of her sons, that while ‘ talking of liberty, he was a model tyrant, and, 
preaching toleration, he never practiced it;’ that, ‘ when he met Ireland in public life, 
she had a healthy frame—a stalwarth body as his own; when he left her, she was also 
like him in being imbecile;’ that, ‘in his death he carried his sectionality—he be- 
queathed his dust to Ireland, which his teaching had helped to make almost a desert. 
His heart, as if to identify the partizan inspiration under which it throbbed, he ordered 
to Rome. . . Judged in his totality, O’Connell deserved at the time of his death no 
gratitude from Ireland, and was entitled to no respect. . . His conduct was most preju- 
dicial to the interest, and most prejudicial to the morals and character of his country ;’— 
the man, [ repeat, that can speak thus of Daniel O’Connell, is entitled to little credit, 
and less of respect.”” 

“T heartily agree with you, Father Carroll,’’ rejoined Mr. Oliver. ‘‘ Shame on the 
man claiming the title of historian, who would venture to charge Daniel O’Connell, the 
ever fearless champion of civil and religious liberty, with being a foe to toleration, 
and who would unblushingly tell us that his conduct was most prejudicial to the morals 
and character of the country !”’ 

‘*Shame!’’ exclaimed O’Moore, rising from the table with his countenance glowing 
with indignation, ‘‘the man that can thus deliberately traduce the fair fame of the illus- 
trious dead, is lost to shame.”’ 

‘* But we have lost too much time on this unworthy production,” continued O’Moore, 
‘Tet us see what our table contains in the way of poetry. Here is an offering (hold- 
ing up a paper) from our old friend Fidelia. It contains a lesson which we commend 
to our readers. From the fate of the king of Israel, let them learn the fate of those 
who, forsaking God, presumptuously trust to their own strength.” 

Here O’Moore read the piece, as follows: 


THE FATE OF SAUL. 


All Israel mourns a prophet dead; 
The lips of Saul are white with fear; 
For bristling on the dusty plain, 
Philistia’s hosts in sight appear. 
Forsaken by Jehovah now, 
Nor prophet, priest, or heaven-sent dream, 
Doth answer to his questioning— 
For him, nor light nor hope can beam. 


The Lord hath left him low and dark; 
He vainly thinks he can be wise— 
His kingly aspect he conceals, 
His warlike form wraps in disguise, 
And, ’neath the raven wing of night, 
He seeks the witch of Endor’s cell, 
If by her unhallowed arts she may 
Aught of the coming morrow tell. 
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Editors’ Table. 


Where God hath hidden, who shall find? 
Dark road to knowledge, which, thro’ gloom 
Of spectral charm and mumbled spell, 
Disturb’st the dwellers of the tomb! 
O, for the Seer who poured the oil 
Upon his towering, youthful head, 
And called him king with sacred voice! 
But he, alas! is with the dead. 


The precinct of his blessed repose 
Has ne’er by wicked feet been trod, 
There waits he the ‘‘ Expected One; ”’ 
But lo! majestic as a god, 
- An old man riseth silently; 
His sunken eyes deep wisdom told, 
All moveless hangs his wintry beard, 
All moveless hangs the mantle fold. 


His sculptured hands are on his breast; 
He speaks with sad severity;— 
*“*Ah! why hast thou disturbed my rest? 
Why brought me back to earth and thee?” 
Saul’s eyes grow dim, his limbs are weak, 
. .. Those limbs that crushed the foes of God— 
Prone to the earth the warrior king 
Falls, all but lifeless, like a clod. 


And muttering in accents faint: 
‘© Ah me! I am in great distress, 
God has departed far from me; 
He will not hear me, will not bless, 
And therefore have I called on thee!’’ 
And Samuel answered : ‘* When the Lord 
Hath left thee, askest thou of me? 
Thou didst not listen to His Word. 


‘Hear! Israel’s host to-morrow falls, 
From thee the sceptre God will rend, 
To-morrow thy three sons shall die, 
And thy own life be at an end; 
Thy body, hacked by heathen steel, 
Shall on a Hebrew sword expire— 
Thy armor, hung in Astaroth, 
Shall fill thine enemies’ desire!” Five. 


‘¢ Our thanks to Fidelia,’’ exclaimed Father Carroll at the conclusion of the reading. 
‘*While we are grateful for past favors, we beg to assure him, that his contributions 
are ever welcome to our table.”’ 

‘sAdd, Father Carroll,” said O’Moore, ‘that our readers have impatiently com- 
plained of late, that his contributions have come like ‘ angels’ visits!’ ’’ 

‘Our readers, like ourselves,’’ rejoined the Rev. gentleman, with a smile, ‘* must 
learn and practice the virtue of patience. The muse of inspiration is not to be rashly 
importuned.”’ 

‘¢ The following piece of classical lore, though fabricated on the banks of the Poto- 
mac, is not unworthy of the bard of Mantua,” said O’Moore, handing the gem to 
Father Carroll, marked on the broad page of an exchange. 

‘A fish story, I perceive,’’ said the Rev. gentleman. 

** Not exactly; it is only an invitation to the Hon. Secretary of State, to relax for a 
while the duties of his station, and, having sought some shady nook on the banks of 
the great river that sweeps by the Capitol, to catch, if he can, a few of the finny tribe. 
The company he is requested to invite, is really select; and I doubt not, but that 
during this hot season, if he accept the invitation, the honored official will spend an 
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agreeable and profitable day. But enough said : let our classical readers scan the pro- 
duction, and judge for themselves :”’ 


AN INVITATION TO THE HON. WM. L. MARUY TO GO A FISHING. 


O! qui tam bene sustineas tanta onera rerum, 
Rempublicam nostram decore alto splendide servans— 
Marcye ! tempus adest quum pisces arte juvares 
Decipere, ac seta cum arundine adire Potomac ; 
Atque super herbas, in quas diffunditur umbra 
Arboribus densis, jam sedem sumere amcenum, 
j Ac, dum expectes piscis ingurgitet hamum, 
Intro aquas spicere, et vigilantem in somnia labi. 
Venite nunc, Mi. Marcye? Sed non ducite Crampton— 
Ille Britannus, non quam olim libere notas— 
Buchananum sed, trans mare nunc cum honore reversum, 
Ac Cushing, variis doctrinis alte peritum. 
Est tibi nunc refici, atque severum solvere frontem, 
Grotti itemque Vatelii a tergo relinquere tomos. 
Mittite decertare super Faedusque Claytoni 
Bulweriique, aut in terra, quid, Nicaraguensi 
Walkerius tentat, certi quod, post breve tempus 
Et pulcherrima jam signum seret ibi Libertas. 
Mittite nunc paulum decernere debita pena, 
Finibus in nostris militem conscribere neutrum ! 
Sed petimus quo decurrunt in rupibus altis 
Precipites unde; ac muscosis serpit agrestis 
In scopulis vitis: que Azalea spargit odores 
Ac viola; ubique apis cum murmure pascitur herbis; 
Ludit et in foliis ulmorum molliter auster, 
Atque inter ramos turdus dulcedine cantat. 
Atque legemus queque scripsit carmina Maro; 
Aut quod, Anglice, quique vices memoraverit anni; 
Aut quoque quod mirabile fuderit Avoniensis. 
His ludis formidine sic cessabimus ulla 
Terribilis belli, ac turbis quas Kansia movit. 
Venite tunc Mi. Marcye! tunc bona ducite vina! 
At ego porro feram Sandwichia ; copia lingue 
Sitque bovis; pariter bacce quas donat torrida Java 
Atque puer parvus niger—quem cingit linea mappa, 
Crinibus ac tortis—dum ridentes nos discimus illic, 
Delicias supplebit, nectareumque liquorum. 
Butyrumque recens de montibus Alleghany 
Preter erit; his libaque Gautier optima torret, 
Ac, fumare velis, fragrantia Nicotiana. 
Venite tune mecum! linquamusque omnia tandem, 
Tunc pennam, cathedram, mensamque relinquimus una 
In diem, et omne quid ad Patruum refert Samuelum. R. D.C. 


Tue Lire anv Times or O’ConneLt.—We intended to present to our readers in the 
present number, the admirable lecture of the illustrious Archbishop of New York, on 
the life and times of the great champion of Catholic emancipation; but as that lecture 
has been so widely circulated through the medium of the weekly press, we forego 
the pleasure of its insertion. 

It would be difficult indeed to do justice to the character of O’Connell, in a single 
lecture. Nevertheless, the Archbishop has given an able outline of the life and times 
of this great man, which will be read with deep interest, and go far to remove the 
prejudice that lingers in the breasts of some, against the illustrious dead. It has been 
well observed, that, the further we are removed from the time of O’Connell, the more 
prominently his great qualities stand out in bold relief in the history of his country, 
: and the more willingly even his enemies seem to do justice to his merits. It is only 

by reflecting on the circumstances by which he was surrounded—the opposition and 
bigotry of his enemies—the indifference, and often dissensions, among his friends, 
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obstacles under which any other would have yielded, that the value of O’Connell’s 
services can be properly estimatel. The Archbishop has, therefore, rendered to his 
memory a worthy tribute, showing, in his own graphic and eloquent language, that 
Ireland, in the person of O’Connell, has produced one of the greatest men of modern 
times; great as a statesman and a patriot, and sincere in the practice of his religion, 
as he was ever the able and willing defender of lreland’s faith. 


Awna.s or THE Propagation oF THE FartH.—The May number of these excellent 
annals, like those that have preceded it, is replete with valuable and interesting infor- 
mation. While it comes to us as the herald of the far distant missionary, it also 
brings us information new and important, relative to the mission cause in our own 
land. The number contains a detailed report of receipts and disbursements of the 
Association for the year 1855. From this we learn that the Catholics of the United 
States contributed, during the year 1855, towards the fund for the Propagation of the 
Faith, about $8,000; and they received, during the same period, for the purpose of pro- 
moting religion at home, nearly the sum of $118,000. Truly, if there be any thing 
wanting to induce the Catholics of this country to take an active part in promoting 
the noble objects of the Association, it will be supplied in the more than ten-fold ratio 
in which they are repaid for what they contribute. Thirty-six of the dioceses of the 
United States have been the recipients of the bounty and the charity of the Association; 
eighteen only have contributed towards the funds of the institution. It appears, then, 
that more than one-half of the dioceses of the States remains unrepresented, in a cause 
that appeals alike equally to all. This should not be so. If the Chinese of Kiang-man, 
the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands, and the children of Madagascar, contribute 
their mite to the great and good cause, surely the Catholics of the United States should 
not be found wanting in zeal for an association from which they have received such 
signal favors. 

Never, perhaps, was there a time, when the enterprises of our zealous missionaries 
solicit more strongly the active co-operation of all Catholics. In numerous places, 
providential events are favorable to the expansion of truth. The Levant has been 
thrown open to the missionary; in Oceanica, the repression of cannibalism permits 
the Gospel to re-establish its influence over the soil of New Caledonia. 

In Siam, the new king seems to invite the Church to establish itself in his dominions, 
by announcing to the Holy Father that Buddhism is almost extinct in his States. Thibet, 
in spite of its almost insuperable barriers, no longer presents any serious obstacles; a 
missionary is how residing in the country of the Lamas, with permission to found 
there in peace a Catholic establishment. The soil of Japan itself leaps with joy beneath 
the tread of apostles, who have gone there to revive the faith of three hundred thousand 
martyrs. The happy termination of the late European war has opened new avenues 
to the spread of Catholicity. Indeed, in every direction, the harvest of souls is ripe, 
and laborers waiting the means necessary to convey them to the scene of action. In 
some instances, burning with a holy impatience to toil for the salvation of souls, they 
have transported themselves to the field of their labors, taking with them only the Gospel 
and the Cross, relying on the protection of Providence, and to the charity of their 
brethren, to forward them the means of subsistence. Shall it be necessary for them 
to suspend their march for the want of means? Should their progress be arrested, there 
would be, through our fault, a forced halt in the conquest of faith; and the zealous 
missionary might turn to us in accents of reproach and grief, saying: ‘‘ You had it in 
your power to have made these souls, that are perishing, your eternal crown, by con- 
tributing to the means of their conversion, but you have not availed yourselves of the 
honor or the privilege !”’ 
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Commopore Barry.—We invite the special attention of our readers to the able 
memoir, in the present number, of the illustrious founder of the American Navy The 
life of such a man as Barry ought to be familiarly known to every citizen. It containg 
more than a moral—it contains lessons of practical instruction. From his example we 
learn the important lesson that the practice of our Christian duties is not incompatible 
with any station in life. But how little is the life of this great man known. How few 
in those days of hostility to Catholics and foreigners are aware of the fact, that Com- 
modore John Barry, the “ father ’’ of the American Navy, the man that first unfurled 
the American flag on the high seas, and contended successfully and triumphantly 
against the veteran tars of England, was himself an Irishman and a Catholic! 

Too much credit cannot be given to the learned author of the memoir for the part he 
has taken in raising from partial obscurity the life of so distinguished a man. 


Our Cottece Commencements.—During the last month our colleges and other 
literary institutions have closed the labors of another scholastic year. The hearts of 
parents have been rejoiced by the return of absent sons and daughters, who have been 
allowed a season of relaxation, whilé the professors and teachers are released for a short 
period from the anxieties and cares which none can comprehend but those who have 
had the charge and responsibility of youth. It would afford us much pleasure to speak 
in detail of the commencements and exhibitions of each of these asylums of learning— 
fraught as they are with so many instances of interest and instruction—but so vast is 
their number, that to do so would far exceed our limited space. We must be contented 
to contemplate them at a distance, and speak of them as one grand and noble institu- 
tion, at once the honor and the pride of Catholics. They are laboring in the one holy 
cause, vieing with each other like so many sisters, in training the youth of the land 
to science and virtue. View them as you will, in the difficulties that surrounded their 
origin, in their unparalelled prosperity, and in the manifold blessings they impart, and 
how sublime is the contemplation. Go, stranger, to our institutions: go, thou whose 
mind has been imbued from childhood with sentiments of hostility towards Catholicity, 
who hast been taught to look upon the Catholic Church as inimical to light and know- 
ledge; go, stand at the threshold of the venerable college at Georgetown, enter the halls 
of the “old Mountain,”’ visit the colleges at Fordham, Worcester, Bardstown, or any 
of the numerous Catholic colleges or universities, now spread over the country from 
the Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific; contemplate the zeal, the devotedness and unti- 
ring energy of the professors,and the acknowledged proficiency of the pupils, as evi- 
denced by their annual exhibitions, and tell us whether the Catholic Church is hostile 
to education! From our colleges turn to our female institutions, now counted by hun- 
dreds in the country, and contemplate those virtuous, heroic ladies of the orders of 
Mercy, of the Sacred Heart, of St. Vincent, and the other numerous orders, who have 
forsaken all that the world holds most dear, to devote their entire energies to the 
instruction of the young; behold them daily and hourly engaged in their labors, like 
angelic messengers sent to conduct the fair daughters of our fellow-citizens to the temple 
of knowledge, along the flowery pathway of religion, and tell us, oh tell us whether 
our Church deserves the unmeaning charge of being an enemy to education! 
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From June 20, to July 20, 1856. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Rome.—The 17th of June, the tenth anniversary of the elevation of his present 
Holiness to the pontifical chair, was celebrated by the customary ceremonies. To the 
thanks of the Sacred College, the Holy Father returned a dignified reply, tempered with 
that sweetness of manner for which he is so particularly distinguished.—In the secret 
Consistory held on the 16th of June, His Holiness conferred Cardinal’s hats on Mgr. 
Grassellini, a Sicilian prelate, and formerly Governor of Rome; Mgr. Medici d’Ottiano, 
Papal Major Domo; and Mgr. Barnabo, who was lately appointed Prefect of the 
Propaganda, to which office he was strongly recommended by the late Cardinal Fran- 
soni. Monsignor de Pietro, Papal Nuncio at Lisbon, Mgr. Lewichi, Polish Archbishop 
of the United Greek Communion, and Mer. Kaulik, Archbishop of Zagabria, in Croa- 
tia, have been nominated members of the Sacred College. It is generally believed that 
Mgr. Bedini will succeed Mgr. Barnabo in the Secretaryship of the Propaganda. The 
office of Prefect of the Propaganda is not yet filled, and the rumor that Cardinal Wise- 
man is to receive the appointment is again revived.—The Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
whoa month ago was in Rome arranging a concordat with the Papal Court, left the 
city before the completion of the concordat. It is stated, however, that the instrument 
will be signed as soon as the excitement caused by the Paris conference has subsided.— 
Although order and quietness reign at Rome, and the people seem perfectly satisfied 
with the administration of affairs, in other parts of Italy, indeed along the whole line 
of peninsula, the partizans of Mazzini are actively engaged in endeavoring to bring 
about a convulsion in the country. Incendiary publications, inciting to plunder and 
assassination, are numerously circulated. That this state of things is encouraged by 
the government of Piedmont, there is little doubt; let order be once disturbed, and then 
his Sardinian majesty will step forward, in the hope of being acknowledged king of Italy. 
The Holy Father, on learning the disasters caused by the inundation in France, con- 
tributed fifteen thousand francs in aid of the sufferers. 

Conversions.—The Journal de Rome announces the conversion, on the 13th of May, 
of a Miss Isabella Ferrier (daughter of the late Capt. Wm. Ferrier), a native of London. 
She abjured the errors of Protestantism, and was received into the Church at Bologna, 
by Mgr. Grassi, Archpriest of the Metropolitan Church there, having been previously 
duly instructed in the Faith of the Catholic Church by Father C. Curei, of the Society 
of Jesus. It is also publicly stated, that a short time previously in Isquillace, Cala- 
bria, an English gentleman, a Mr. William Henry Drew, a native of Woolwich, in 
Kent, solemnly abjured the errors of Protestantism, embraced the Catholic faith before 
the bishop, and in presence of the chapter, the clergy, the seminarians, and a great 
number of the faithful. 


Spain.—The condition of the country is unsettled. Serious riots had occurred at 
Valladolid and other places. The cause of these disturbances can be best learned from 
a speech in the Cortes delivered by Marshal O’Donnell, minister of war, in defending 
the government against certain charges of a want of energy: 


_ The government has been accused of being visionary in the view it takes of the 
situation of the country. But events have not failed to prove that it was not so. I 


will not indicate the authors of the disturbances, the excesses, the acts of violence which 
have taken place since the revolution of July, but those events are not isolated or acci- 
dental. At Barcelona there have been disturbances, and what was the cause of them? 
Socialism. At Palencia and Burgos there have been disturbances likewise, and they too 
were caused by Socialism. At Saragossa acts of vandalism were committed. 
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sands of men, armed with muskets, hastened to Palencia, and it was not assuredly to 
preach the gospel that they went! At Barcelona and Palencia incendiary publications 
are circulated, and what is their character’? Socialist. For my part, then, I doubt not 
that the insurgents are the instruments of the chiefs of the Socialist party, and it is cer- 
tain that the movements which take place everywhere are Socialist. At Valladolid 
men, women and children burnt and pillaged, and they did so under the same direction. 
All this shows that there exists a truth which must be proclaimed, and that is that sub- 
versive ideas, previously unknown in Spain, have become prevalent among the masses, 
and it is these which lead to terrible conflicts, sometimes even contrary to the inten- 
tion of the apostles who preach them. Whatis now at stake is not this or that political 
flag, but the preservation of family ties and pane. The government will chastise 
excesses with a strong hand, and whoever may be the instigators of them shall be pun- 
ished, because they are more guilty than those whom they send into the streets to fight.”” 


France.—The inundation of the Rhone has been a serious calamity, spreading ruin 
and distress over whole districts. Nothing could exceed the interest and intrepidity mani- 
fested by the Emperor. He visited the scene of disaster, and distributed money for the 
relief of the sufferers. The scene when he arrived there is said to have been very 
affecting. Surrounded by peasants who had lost their all, he, with a face pale with 
emotion, and with tears in his eyes, called to his side the poor women, and according to 
their families, gave them little bags containing fifty francs, one hundred francs, and in 
some cases two hundred francs and three hundred francs. Upon his return to Paris, 
he proposed to the Senate to grant a rate of ten million francs for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the inundations, and this was unanimously agreed to. The Empress has 
given twenty thousand francs, and ten thousand in the name of the Imperial Prince. 
The frightful character of the inundations may be gathered from the fact that four hun- 
dred houses have been swallowed up and twenty-five thousand persons deprived of 
homes. The Archbishop of Lyons at once gave up the whole of his palace to the poor 
victims.—The baptism of the Prince Imperial was the great event of the month. This 
event took place at the Cathedral of Notre Dame, on the 14th of June. The ceremo- 
nies and the proceedings even surpassed in interest the gorgeous display of the Empe- 
ror’s marriage. His eminence Cardinal Patrizzi, Legate of the Pope, performed the 
ceremony, surrounded by eighty prelates, including several Cardinals. The water used 
on the occasion was brought from the river Jordan, Palestine. After the ceremony, 
the Cardinal Legate chaunted the Te Dewm, which was executed by the orchestra. 
During the Te Deum the Archbishop of Paris, accompanied by the Curé of St. Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois (the parish priest of the Tuilleries), presented for the signature of 
their majesties the register containing the entry of baptism. The representatives of 
the sponsors and other persons indicated by the Emperor also affixed their signatures. 
The Pontifical benediction terminated this ceremony; it was bestowed in the most sol- 
emn manner by the Cardinal Legate, the Emperor and Empress kneeling at the prie- 
dieu. The reception and the respect paid to the Cardinal Legate during his stay in 
France, were most cordial and enthusiastic. Whenever he appeared in public, the popu- 
lation thronged his path, imploring his blessing; showing forcibly the Paris of to-day 
is very different to what it was even a few years back. The Emperor, on the occasion 
of the reception of the Cardinal, said with particular emphasis; **I am very grateful 
to His Holiness Pope Pius IX, for being the godfather of the child which providence 
has given to me. In requesting this favor from him, 1 wished to draw ina particular 
manner on my son, and on France, the protection of Heaven. I know that one of 
the surest means of meriting it is to testify all my veneration for the Holy Father, 
who is the representative of Jesus Christ on earth.’? The presentation of the Golden 
Rose to the Empress by Cardinal Patrizzi, followed the baptism of the Prince Imperial. 
This rose was blessed by His Holiness Pius 1X, and sent to the Empress. On the 
occasion of its presentation, his eminence delivered an address in Latin, of which the 
following is a translation: 

‘Receive from our hands this rose, which we present to you in virtue of a special 
commission entrusted to us by the Very Holy Father in Jesus Christ, Pius IX, Sove- 
reign Pontiff by the grace of God. T’his rose signifies the joy of the two Jerusaleme— 
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thatis, of the Church triumphant and the Church militant—this rose representing unto 
the eyes of all the faithful the most magnificent flower—that is to say, the joy of all the 
saints. Accept this rose, beloved and noble daughter, powerful, and adorned with 
numerous fine qualities, in order that thou mayest be stil] more ennobled by all the vir- 
tues in Jesus Christ, like a rose planted on the banks of a full flowing rivulet; may 
this boon be granted unto thee through the over-abundant favor of Him who is Triple 
and One in all eternity. Amen.” 

The Emperor has communicated to the Senate an act in relation to the appointing a 
council of regency, with the Empress at its head, in case of his death before the Prince 
Imperial should reach the age of eighteen. The project seems to be well received by the 
people. 


Encianp.—A great deal of loud and angry talk followed the reception of the news of 
the dismissal of Mr. Crampton, the representative of her Britannic Majesty at Wash- 
ington. Some of the English journals demanded the dismissal of our Minister from 
the Court of St. James; others, and the majority, talked round the matter, and the sub- 
ject at present seems almost entirely forgotten.—The proceedings in Parliament have 
not been characterized by anything remarkable.- Mr. Spooner again brought forward 
the Maynooth bill, but suffered a defeat, and then withdrew it; so the subject is at rest 
for another six months. 

Death of the Countess of Shrewsbury.—This estimable lady died in Paris on the 6th of 
June, after a short illness. The Countess was a daughter of the late William Talbot, 
Esq., of Castle Talbot, county Wexford, by his first wife, a daughter of Lawrence 
O’Toole, Esq., of Buxton, in the same county. In 1814 she married the late Earl of 
Shrewsbury, then John Talbot, Esq., who succeeded to the earldom on his uncle’s 
death in 1827, and died suddenly at Naples in November, 1852. Lady Shrewsbury was 
a zealous member of the Roman Catholic Church, with which the name of her own family 
and her late husband are so closely identified; and she was well known for her exten- 
sive charities. 

Conversions.—Two clergymen of the English establishment have been received into 
the Catholic Church—the Rev. F. Semple, M. A., fellow of Baliot College, Oxford; 
and the other the son of the celebrated Dr. A. K. Arnold, of Rugby. 


InELanp.—The political aspect of the country is quiet; in some sections, however, 
the Orange faction has committed the most wanton outrages. Near Dungannore, an old 
man named Donnelly became the victim of a brutal assault from the hands of a party of 
Orangemen. Inflammatory publications and handbills like the following were circulated 
and posted up in different places with a view of inciting to disturbance: 

‘¢ Protestants of Down! 

Assemble in Thousands, 

On the 17th day of June, 1856. 
In Finnabrogue Demesne, 
To meet Gregg, Drew and other Protestants, 
and demand justice for Protestantism. 
No Maynooth! No Nunneries! No Surrender ! 

The Constitution of 1668. 
Gop Save tHe Queen.” 


These outrages are said to have caused the victims of their assaults to form themselves 
into secret bands, with signs and pass-words for mutual protection.—A meeting of the 
Catholic prelates of Ireland was lately held in Dublin. With the exception of the 
Archbishop of Cashel, all were present, and he was represented by the Very Rev. Dr. 
Leahy, V. R., of the Catholic University. The Most Rev. Archbishop of Dublin, as 
Apostolic Legate, presided. Amongst other matters, it is said that the ‘* vexed ques- 
tion ’”’ of the interference of the clergy in political affairs, was taken into considera- 
tion.—The Irish Catholic prelates have forwarded, out of their private resources, 
the sum of three thousand five hundred and fifty francs in aid of the French sufferers 
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from inundation.—A remarkable cure was effected lately in Kilkenny, which is thus 
spoken of by a journal of that place: 

‘** A circumstance has just occurred in Kilkenny of so extraordinary a character that 
many are disposed to consider it a direct interposition of providence. Every one 
acquainted with our city knows poor little Sally Hewitson, the lame beggar child, who 
has been seen every day crawling about or riding on a donkey, begging alms for the 
support of herself and her mother—the latter also a cripple. She was born a cripple, 
and Mr. Dunne, the relieving officer, recollects that when she was admitted to the 
workhouse some years ago, her useless limbs had to be bandaged to her body. Now, 
what was the astonishment of the citizens of Kilkenny on Tuesday, to witness this 
poor child walking about perfectly well! Her statement was that she had been mirae- 
ulously cured by a venerable priest named Father Nolan, who resides at a place called 
Dunane, beyond Castlecomer. This pious and venerable clergyman has the reputation 
of great sanctity, and is said to have wrought many other equally marvellous cures. 
The case of Sally Hewitson seems to us beyond question; she is known to have been 
a cripple from the birth—she is seen walking through the streets of Kilkenny to-day.’’ 


Avstria.—The correspondent of the Times, writing from Vienna, gives some account 
of the arrest of a large number of members of a “ mysterious religious society.’’ It is 
stated that about a year ago the police received information that the habits and man- 
ners of some of the workmen in the suburbs were such as to excite suspicion. Their 
movements were narrowly watched, but nothing discovered of which the law could 
take hold until Whit Sunday last, when they held aconventicle, and were surprised by 
the police. Those arrested call themselves ‘‘ Brethren of St. John.’’—Itis rumored 
that a meeting will take place between the Emperors of France and Austria during the 
summer. The most cordial feeling exists between the two governments, and it is no 
doubt, if true, with a view of binding more strongly the amicable relations that this 
interview is sought. 


Russ1a.—The only news from Russia of any importance is the movement of the 
government to settle her American territory. An Imperial decree has been issued, 
stating that to assist the development of the Russian naval power, the administration of 
fleets and harbors therein is to be placed under the independent controi of the government 
of Eastern Siberia. An expedition is fitting at Hamburg by a Russian American Com- 
pany, to sail shortly for the Russian American Territory. The expedition is of 
the nature of a new colony, numbering four hundred persons, including artificers of all 
kinds. The Russian ships Czrowitch and Constantine, and a Hamburg steamer, will 
convey the expedition. 


Norway.—lIt is stated that Catholicity scarcely exists in Norway. For three centu- 
ries no church or chapel has been built for the exercise of the Catholic worship, and 
the country people are ignorant of even the existence of a Pope. This state of things 
has attracted the serious attention of the Sacred College. Some Catholic missionaries, 
familiar with the language and its dialects, have been laboring in the country since 
winter, especially in the district of Finmarken, at the extremity of the north of Nor- 
way, upon the White Sea. A Polish priest, Father Diunkowski, is at the head of this 
mission. 


Swirzertanp.—In the canton of Tessino, while the government is persisting in its 
course of aggression and insult against the rights of the Catholic Church, the Mormon 
emissaries are permitted everywhere to preach their pestilent doctrines, and are gaining 
crowds of ignorant and deluded followers. 


Portvuca..—In Portugal a highly important movement has been initiated by a num- 
ber of influential members of the old religious orders in Lisbon. The object in view is 
to petition the government for the restoration of the regular clergy in Portugal. The 
meeting was held in the church of the Dominicans, attached to the college of Corpo 
Santo. The Very Rev. Father Patrick Bernard Russell, O.S. D., presided. The 
government, although aware of the movement, has given no intimation of its intentions 
on the subject. 
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Arrica.—The following letter from Rev. Mr. Von Muller, Royal Chaplain at the 
Court of Bavaria, who has done so much to aid the pious labors of Father Olivieri in 
the ransom and the christian education of African children, will be read with interest: 

‘© Yesterday I went to visit our dear Moorish children at the School Sisters’ convents 
They are so good, so diligent, so pious, so docile, so attached to their new home! 
They are rejoicing at the prospect of their coming baptism, and preparing themselves 
anxiously for the same. Already they are beginning to count impatiently the week. 
and days that intervene between this and the appointed time (Pentecost). Three of 
them are far advanced in reading, writing and arithmetic, though a year has not elapsed 
since their arrival. They were then completely wild; now they are the most quiet and 
obedient inmates of the house. We have portioned some of them out for the present 
amongst the Benedictine ladies of Burghausen, Alttotting and Eichstatt; others are with 
the Dominican nuns of Rattisbon. Yet as they are destined to return one day to their 
country, to educate and christianise their race, we make it a point to keep at least two 
or three together in each house, that they may not lose the exercise of their native 
tongue. Our School Sisters will probably be soon dispatched to Kartoum; for which 
end I am now making all suitable arrangements with Father Knoblecher. Continue, I 
beseech you, the collections for the ransom of these poor Moorish children. It is, 
emphatically, a good work; and we see its fruits already. So much is done for the 
children of Asia, and so little for the children of Africa! The good gray-haired priest, 
F. Olivieri, is almost the only one who properly appreciates the importance of rescuing 
these poor little pagans from their miserable state and opening for them (and through 
them for their countrymen) the gates of the kingdom of heaven.” 


Miscexitaneous Irems.—M. Augustin Thiery, the illustrious author, died recently 
at Paris. A great concourse of men of letters of all ranks and shades of opinion fol- 
lowed to his grave the profoundest writer, perhaps, of which France can boast at the 
present day. The pall-bearers were MM. Mignet, Ary-Scheffer, Laboulaye, and 
Nadet; amongst the followers might be seen De Montalembert, Tocqueville, Salvandy, 
Gormenin, St. Marc Girardin, and a host of well known individuals. We are happy 
to be able to add that M. Thiery was reconciled to the Catholic Church previous to 
his death. 

It will be gratifying to Catholics to learn that efforts are now making to erect Catholic 
Orphanages in India. The Right Hon. the Governor, with that generous liberality 
for which Lord Elphinstone has been always distinguished, contributed five hundred 
rupees to aid the Right Rev. Dr. Hartman in his praiseworthy attempt to provide shel- 
ter for the destitute children of those Catholic soldiers who lost their lives in the defence 
of their country. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay army has also written as follows: ‘ I con- 
ceive it to be of the utmost importance that provision should be made for the care and 
education of Her Majesty’s Roman Catholic soldiers; and I am most pleased to find 
that it is proposed to erect a suitable building for that purpose. I have therefore the 
pleasure to put down my name to a subscription of one hundred rupees for that object.’ 

M’lle Esparbie, of Toulouse, known in religion as Sister Melaine, has recently died 
in the hospital at Scutari. The venerable sister was a companion and intimate friend 
of the well-known Sister Rosalie, whose loss is still felt and deplored throughout Paris. 
For twenty-five years did they labor together in good works; and her (Sister Melaine’s) 
greatest desire was to join the band of pious Sisters in the Crimea; and it would seem 
as if she had a presentiment of her death, as in passing through Marseilles, where she 
took an affectionate leave of one of her brothers, she smilingly observed to him: 
*¢ Adieu! I leave you to go to heaven, and I go by way of Constantinople.” 

It is a singular fact that the direct lineal descendants of Luther, Knox and Cranmer 
have severally become Catholics. In the last instancea Mr. Cranmer, son of a Protes- 
tant clergyman, has been recently received into the Catholic Church. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


1. Arcupiocese or Bartimore.—Ordination.—It is with peculiar pleasure that we 
record the elevation of the Rev. Edward Lyman to the sacred order of priesthood. 
The solemn rite was performed by the Most Rev. Archbishop, at the Cathedral in this 
city, on the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul, the order of deaconship having been 
previously conferred on the 20th of June, at the chapel attached to St. Mary’s Seminary. 
Mr. Lyman is a native of the State of New York, and a convert to our holy faith. 
About three years ago he was a minister of the Episcopalian denomination, and exer- 
cised the duties of the ministry in Columbia, Pennsylvania, where he erected a neat 
Gothic church. He is at present assistant pastor of St. John’s Church, in our city. 
May heaven grant him many days of usefulness in his new and sacred calling. 

Confirmation.—The Most Rev. Archbishop administered Confirmation to twenty-six 
pupils of the Visitation Academy, in the chapel of the convent, on the 22d of June. 

The same Most Rev. Prelate consecrated the altar, and dedicated the Church of St. 
John, at Long Green, Baltimore county, on Sunday, July 13th.—We learn with plea- 
sure, that the proceeds of the recent Fair, held for the benefit of St. Charles’ Church, 
under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Dr. White, amounted to over $1000. 

Catholic Institute Library—A few months ago a Library was commenced, under 
the management of that excellent and truly Catholic institution, the Catholic Institute, 
of this city; and it will be gratifying to the friends of Catholic literature everywhere, to 
learn, that the movement has met with every encouragement. From a recent report, 
signed by the Very Rev. H. B. Coskery, president of the board of directors, we learn 
that the library already contains nearly eleven hundred books, besides one hundred and 
twenty volumes of bound pamphlets and newspapers. 


2. Arcupiocese or Cincinnati.—The Most Rev. Archbishop of Cincinnati lately, 
during a visitation of a portion of his diocese, confirmed two hundred and sixty-five 
persons. At Sidney he laid the corner-stone of a new church, The corner-stone of a 
new church, under the patronage of St. John the Baptist, was recently laid in the city of 
Cincinnati. The Rev. Mr. Wood officiated and preached on the occasion.—The recent 
Fair held in Cincinnati, for the benefit of St. Aloysius’ Orphan Asylum, realized the 
sum of ten thousand dollars. 


3. Arcupiocese or St. Lovis.—We learn that six Sisters of Mercy have left the 
Convent of St. Catharine, New York, and gone to St. Louis, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing there a house of their order. 

The Leader.—Since the first of July, the Leader, edited by Dr. J. V. Huntington, 
is issued daily, as well as weekly. It gives us much satisfaction to record this fact. It 
speaks volumes of the persevering energy and ability of the editor, while it reflects 
lasting credit on the Catholics of St. Louis, who have the distinguished honor of sup- 
porting the only Catholic daily in the country. 


4. Arcuprocese or New Yorx.—The Most Rev. Archbishop of New York admin- 
istered the Sacrament of Confirmation at Piermont, on Sunday, June 15th, to about 
two hundred persons. 

Conversion.—Mrs. Collins, wife of Cornelius B. Collins, was received into the 
Catholic Church at St. Andrews, New York, by the Rev. Mr. Curran. 


5. Diocese or Pumape.rnia.—Appalling Railroad Accident.—One of the most awful 
accidents that has ever happened in this country, took place on Thursday, July 17th, 
on the North Pennsylvania Railroad, about twelve miles from the city of Philadelphia. 
We mention it under the head of diocesan intelligence, as it has carried to the tomb the 
beloved and lamented pastor of St. Michael’s Church, Philadelphia, and brought grief 
and sorrow to the hearth-stone of many a Catholic family. 
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The history of the sad affair is thus briefly told. At an early hour on the morning 
above named, the children attached to the Schools of St. Michael’s Church, to the 
number of six or seven hundred, with their parents and friends, left the depot at Master 
street, in a train of ten cars, on an excursion to Fort Washington, about fourteen miles 
from the city. When within two miles of the place where they intended to spend the 
day, the excursion train came in collision with a passenger train approaching the city, 
ata short curve in the road. By the collision, the first, second and third cars of the 
excursion train were crushed to fragments, and their passengers buried beneath the 
ruins. To add to the horrors of the scene, the fragments of the broken cars were ignited 
from the fire of the locomotives, and many of the wounded were literally roasted to 
death in the presence of their friends, who could render no assistance. By this awful 
calamity, upwards of sixty persons were instantly killed, or have since died, and a much 
larger number wounded. Among the killed, we are pained to number the zealous and 
ever to be regretted assistant pastor of St. Michael’s, the Rev. Daniel Sheridan. May 
all good Catholics pray for the repose of his soul. Funeral service was performed at 
St. Michael’s, on Saturday morning, over a large number of the victims. A solemn 
Mass of requiem was offered, and the Rev. Dr. Moriarty preached the funeral sermon. 

Confirmation.—The Right Rev. Bishop Neumann administered Confirmation on the 
8th of June, at the Church of St. Jerome, Tamaqua, to one hundred and forty persons, 
several of whom were converts. 


6. Diocese or Lovisvitte.—The Right Rev. Dr. Spalding, at the urgent solici- 
tation of several Protestant gentlemen, preached, on the 28th of May, in the court 
house at Henderson, situated at the termination of the railroad connecting Nashville 
with the Ohio river. On the following day, the Right Rev. Prelate officiated at the 


dedication of a new church in Union county, about twenty miles from Henderson. 


SECULAR AFFAIRS. 


The affairs in Kansas are still in an unsettled state, but have ceased to excite much 
attention. On the 4th, the Legislature was to nave met at Topeka, but was dispersed 
by order of the government of the United States. After it had assembled, Colonel 
Sumner, in company with Major Donaldson, rode into Topeka at the head of five 
companies of dragoons, all equipped for war, and planted two pieces of artillery at the 
head of Kansas avenue, the gunners having lighted matches. The dragoons were 
arranged in the streets in military order, after which Colonel Sumner dismounted and 
went into the Hall of Representatives and dispersed them. Before discharging the very 
unpleasant duty, the Colonel made the following brief address: ‘*I am called upon to 
perform the most disagreeable duty of my life, under the authority of the President’s 
proclamation. I am here to disperse this Legislature, and therefore inform you that you 
cannot meet. God knows that I have no party feeling in this matter, and will have 
none, so long as I hold my present position in Kansas. I have just returned from the 
borders, where I have been sending home companies of Missourians, and now I am 
ordered here to disperse you. Such are my orders, that you must disperse. I now 
command you to disperse.” 

The state of affairs in California were desperate at latest accounts. A body of citi- 
zens in San Francisco, calling themselves the ‘‘ Vigilance Committee,”’ had taken the 
civil authority into their own hands. This body determined to rid the city of gamblers 
and other desperate characters. Acting upon this determination, they arrested a number 
of suspected individuals, hung two, charged with the murder of Mr. King, and banished 
a large number of others from the State. The notorious “Yankee Sullivan,’’ while in 
the custody of the “ Committee,” committed suicide. 














